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_ Ee The beginning of a new year is a good 

‘time for the readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY 

_ and HARPER’s BAZAR to renew their subscrip- 

_ tions to those. periodjcals, both of which offer 

‘unrivalled literary and pictorial attractions. 
The most popular authors and artists of Amer- 

: ica and Europe contribute to their columns. 

Harrer’s Macazine, HARRER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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Ce The EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT sent out 
gratuitously with this Number of Uarrer’s 
WEEKLY contains two fine illustrations, another 
installment of *“‘ SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAID- 
ENS Fair,” and the beginning of a new Story 
by Miss BRADDON, entitled “THOU ART THE 
| Max.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of WARKvER’S 

WEEKLY. 


DEESTRICK” POLITICS. 

HE agerbities of publiepolitical life are 
fortunately relieved by ocqasional un- 
conscious touches of comedy. One of these 
was the recent action of the Republican 
Representatives from New York in regard to 
the nomibations that were rejected. The 
one thing which the President has empha- 
sized is the necessity of observing the con- 
stitutional limitations of the executive and 
the legislative power. ° The dictation of 
members of Coigress in appointments he 
has courteously declined, and upon the most 
reasonable and conclusive grounds. After 
the most mature deliberation he bas decid- 
ed that it was %is duty, in the interest of 
the public service, to nominate new customs 
officers in New York. He did s0, and the 
-, committee of the Senate—that is, Messrs. 
_CONKLING, SPENCER, PATTERSON, and Mac- 
MILLAN—reported adversely. Without ac- 
: tion of the.Senate the session ended, and the 
new one immediately began. The President 
sent in his Message, in which thé doctrine 

of the Cincinnati platform upon which he 

Was nominated was distinctly regmted. He 

said plainly that the sole duty and respon- 

sibility of nomination devolved upon the 

Executive, and the coifplete right of con- 
> senting or rejecting upon the Senate, while 
the House of Representatives “‘ stands as the 
public censor of the performance of official 
duties, with the prerogative of investigation 
and prosecution in cases of dereliction.” He 
added that most of the trouble in the tivil 
service sprang from the meddling of each 
department with the duties of the others. 
In fact, in the firmest and most courteous 
manner the President said that when he 
wished the advice of members of Congress 
he would ask for it, and that advice urged 
upon him unsought he should be obliged to 
consider impertinent, just as those members 
and the country would condemn and resent 
upon his part any attempted dictation of 
legislation or interference with it. 

This was the moment when,:with most 
amusing infelicity, the New York delegation 
waited upon the President and asked him 
not to renew the nominations that Messrs. 
CONKLING, PATTERSON, SPENCER, and Mac- 
MILLAN had disapproved.. The President 
had the right to treat such a request, under 
the circumstances, as an insult. But he 
knew that it was not meant. to, be insulting, 
and, with his imperturbable good nature, 
he is said to have read to the delegation the 
Cincinnati resolution which Heclares that 
the best interest of the public service re- 
quires that Representatives should not do 
precisely what these Representatives were 
doing. There was no reply possible. The 
platitudes about harmony and uniorrmand 
good understanding would have been point- 
less, and the delegation withdrew. The 
gentlemen who made the request certainly 
could not have clearly seen what they were 
doing. For they were in effect stating to 
the President that they did not believe him 
to mean what he said. They were declaring 
by implication that they supposed his letter 
of acceptance, his inaugural, and his mes- 
sage to be mere Buncombe. But more than 
that, they were asking him to surrender 
without even a struggle to the very preten- 
sion which he had steadily denied; nor only 
that, but to surrender not to the Senate it- 
self, but to Mr. CONKLING, plus Messrs. SPEN- 
CER, PATTERSON,‘and MACMILLAN. These 
gentlemen really asked the President, for 
the sake of what is called harmony, to yield 
the distfnetive prerogative of the Execu- 
tive—that of nomination—to a niember of 
the legislature. That is to say_the Pres- 


ident proposed a reform of whicl\the first | 


step was that the legislature should not 
encroach upon the Executive, and the del- 
egation coolly asked him, for the sake of 
peace, to yield the point. This ridiculous 
affair shows precisely the nature of the con- 
test. The President, upon whom the Con- 
stitution lays the responsibility, deliberately 
decides that an official change ought to be 
made, a Senator deliberately resolves that 
it shall not be made if he can help it, and 
the New York Representatives beg the Pres- 
ident, in the interest of harmony, to let the 
Senator have his way. Undoubtedly har- 
mony could be had with Mr. CONKLING and 
his followers, as with most other people, 
upon these terms. The President declined 
the ludicrous invitation. He decided not 
to hand over the executive functions to Mr. 
CONKLING, and Mr. CONKLING, therefore, 
rallied a majority of the Senate to declare 
that removals should be made only with the 
consent of the Senator from the State. 

If the gentlemen of the delegation could 
have persuaded the President not to renew 
the nominations, they would have induced 
him to acknowledge this usurpation, that 
is all. It is true that he can not prevent it. 
But it makes a very great difference wheth- 
er he opposes it or acquiesces in it. The 
assertion that the officers whom it was pro- 
posed to displace were fit officers is point- 
less, for the President showed by his nom- 
ination that he did not think so, and Mr. 
CONKLING’S course has distinctly. proved 
that his vote upon removals is not decided 
by the fitness of an incumbent. The con- 
test, as the Boston Journal truly remarks, is 
but one action in a long struggle. The gen- 
tlemen who waited upon the President to 
ask him to yield undoubtedly accept the 
principle and the practice which he op- 
poses. The argument which they used is 
the argument that is_glways urged—the 
avoidance of trouble. Now if a President 
or any part of a party propose a reform of 
existing abuses, there must be trouble with 
those who favor the abuses. To urge an 
avoidance of trouble is to propose an aban- 
donment of reform. It seems to be tolera- 
bly clear that if the condition of harmony 
in the Republican party is acquiescence in 
the evils of the familiar system of the civil 
service, harmony is indefinitely postponed. 
For we have no doubt that the Republican 
friends of a change in that system are quite 
as earnest as its Republican enemies, al- 
though entirely unorganized. And noth- 
ing is more amusing in the retrospect of the 
interview upon which we have commented 
than the apparent naireté with which the 
excellent remonstrants with the President 
assumed that he could not possibly be sin- 
cere. “Do you really mean,” said a member 
of Congress to a member of the Civil Service 
Commission of 1871—“do you really mean 
that I ought not to appoint the postmasters 
in my deestrick ?” 


A DANGEROUS CHANCE. 


THERE is one question which we hope 
Congress will not forget. A year ago it was 
considered to be of some importance, and it 
seemed that the country might pay dearly 
for having willfully neglected it. It is a 
question of the weakest part of our system 
of government—the method and determina- 
tion of a Presidential election. A year ago 
it was plain that the contingency which the 
wisest of the fathers had foreseen had ar- 
rived, and that we were face to face with a 
disputed Presidential election, without any 
method provided for its decision. There 
were vehement assertions on one side and 
the other that nothing could be clearer than 
this or that settlement, all of which were 
absolutely irreconcilable. Wise men knew 
that nothing but the truest patriotism could 
avert a catastrophe: and the result was 
the proudest event in our history. Now the 
danger remains, and those who fancy that 
the chance of a doubtful result is not likely 
to recur in a hundred years have not looked 
closely at the situation. 

In the present political prospect of the 
country the vote of the Southern States in 
1820 will probably be “solid.” It was so in 
1276, except in South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana and Florida, and the figures in those 
States compared with those of 1872 showed 


‘conclusively that there was little doubt of 


the solidity of the Southern vote at the next 
election, This and the political tenacity of 
the Northern States being conceded, it is 
very conceivable that the general result of 
the election may depend upon that in a sin- 
gle State—possibly New York. There is sel- 
dom an important election in New York 
without shrewd suspicion of frauds. Here, 
then, would be the case of last year—a dis- 
pute founded upon alleged frauds. Sucha 
situation is not improbable. It is full of 
disaster, yet it is easily remediable. A lit- 
tle thought and timely action upon the part 
of Congress will destroy all risk. And the 
question is now, we believe, in charge of a 
committee, where it must not be allowed to 
slumber. 


In 1825-26 an able committee of the Sen- 
ate, of which Mr. Benton was chairman, 
unanimously reperted an electoral plan, 
which was not sustained by the necessary 
two-thirds, ahd which was lost in the House 
in the same way. Twenty years later he 
proposed it abortively again. It contem- 
plated the division of each State into a 
number of districts equal to that of its 
Senators and Representatives, a vote within 
the districts for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, the result in each to be duly certified 
and to count as one electoral vote. In case 
of failure to elect, a second election was to 
be held immediately between the persons 
having the two highest numbers of votes; 
and in case of a second failure by a tie, the 
House of Representatives was to choose be- 
tween them. The plan adopted the present 
vague phraseology of the Constitution in 
regard to the opening of the certificates in 


the presence of the two Houses and the 


counting of the vote. But later experience 
has dictated some lessons upon that point. 
Mr. BENTON had little hope of originating 
real reforms in Congress. He thought that 
they should begin with the people. But 
all the later important amendments have 
been proposed by Congress,and there are 
obvious advantages in such a course. In 
his first Message President JACKSON called 
attention to the subject, and recommended 
that the electoral system be so ainended that 
the office of Chief Magistrate should not be 
conferred upon any citizen “but in pursu- 
ance of a fair expression of the will of the 
majority.” It is not, of course, possible to 
make sure of a numerical majority so long 
as the State basis is preserved. But no one 
would seriously propose any other basis, 
and there is, therefore, no more contempti- 
ble demagogism than to array the popular 
or numerical against the constitutional or 
electoral majority. The point to secure is 
the most practicable approach to an expres- 
sion of the popular preference under the 
State basis, and that would seem to be the 
district system, which was favored by Mr. 
BENTON in 1825, and by Mr. MoRTON a gen- 
eration later. 


THE “PRESENT” TIME. 


In the middle of December it seemed 
doubtful whether it was May-day or Christ- 
mas that was coming. The season was a 
prolongation of the temperate and equable 
summer and the mild autumn, and the loi- 
tering citizen wondered if any where on the 
globe there was a permanent climate like 
our finest winter days. In Broadway it has 
seemed foolish to speak of the prostration 
of industry. Before the windows of the 
beautiful shops it is idle to say that nobody 
has any money. For how, except with mon- 
ey, did all these things, rich and strange, 
get piled into these magnificent masses ; and 
how, alas! without money, will they ever 
get away? The books certainly were never 
handsomer or more intrinsically valuable. 
Many of them are evidently the Decorative 
Art Exhibition superbly and permanently 
bound, and in D1 CEsNoLa’s delightful vol- 
ume the Christmas buyer can acquire the 
pictured treasures of the Metropolitan Art 
Museum. In the bright and still December 
sunshine the streets swarm with busy and 
eager throngs. The feast of Santa Claus 
was never more piously observed. It is 
truly an embarrassment of riches. 

Nothing seems easier than to buy a holi- 
day present, until you try it. But when you 
take a turn among the shops you are the 
little boy in the fairy story who could have 
any thing that he wanted most, but when 
the good godmother showed him every thing, 
he wanted every thing most. There is in the 
idea of a gift something a little apart from 
common uses. To give a saucepan is mere- 
ly to minister to thrift. What if a doting 
young husband should present his bride 
with a turkey for roasting? She would 
justly retort that there must be poetry in 
a present, something of a spiritual beauty, 
not of a culinary use; costly flowers, for in- 
stance, she might suggest as an illustration, 
something that can not be perverted to use, 
or, still better, gems of purest ray serene. 
There is unquestionably a genius for buying 
gifts. There are persons who have very 
little money to spend at the holidays, who 
pass untroubled and self-possessed through 
all the glittering enticements of the season, 
and pick out the neat, pretty, unique some- 
thing from the bewildering chaos, and, with 
the smallest outlay, the present that seems 
to have been predestined for that particular 
recipient is sent home. 

Perhaps two little words carry the weighty 
secret—taste and tact. Taste with the slen- 
derest purse, and tact with a shilling, give 
more delight than any other holiday buyers. 
The same tact knows also when the unre- 
solved shilling is the best gift of all. There 
are young gentlemen who prefer the simple 
coin or the modest greenback to any object 
into which others can transform them. And 
perhaps that fact suggests the safest course 


to “intending purchasers” whbd are conscious 
that they are helpless. Some little souvenir 
and the convertible currency will be proba- 
bly the specific for such cases. Nothing can 
be more dismal than the consciousness that 
the young gentleman, doubtfully grateful, 
wishes that you had given him the honest 
price in money, and kept your old—say, com- 
plete Opera of VIRGILIUS, in gilt morocco— 
to yourself. But really this year it seems 
impossible to go wrong. A walk through 
the street and a look at the shops are of 
themselves a Christmas holiday. 


GROG AND TAXES. 


THE vigor with which Dr. CRosBY push- 
es his movement against the grog-shops is 
shown by the fact of the formation of a 
thousand auxiliary societies, and by his con- 
fident prediction that the Legislature will 
not materially change the law. The law is 
now perfectly plain, and, in Dr. CrosBy’s 
judgment, it is fully adequate to the sup- 
pression of most of the grog-shops. It pro- 
vides that liquor shall be sold to be drunk 
on the premises only by those who are li- 
censed to keep a hotel, and it defines what 
shall be considered to be a hotel. There 
are some ten thousand grog-shops in the 
city of New York, four-fifths of which are 
without license, and at least nine-tenths of 
the crime and an immense part of the suf- 
fering from poverty spring from the drunk- 
enness which is begun and maintained by 
the grog-shops. But Dr. CrosBy treats the 
subject as a tax-payer, not as a moral re- 
former. Here are thousands of men en- 
gaged in an illegal trade which doubles and 
trebles the taxes, and he exhorts all good 
citizens to unite in enforcing the law, and 
thereby in reducing taxation. 

With great address he turns their own 
guns upon the objectors. For instance, it 
is asserted that the whole subject is in a 
great muddle. But there is no muddle what- 
ever except in the brains of the officers of 
the law who are bound to enforce it, and 
who are muddled in an effort to avoid their 
plain duty. The law is very simple, as the 
Court of Appeals has shown, and the Mayor 
has taken action against the Police Commis- 
sioners for their muddled conduct in alter- 
nate disregard and vehement partial enforce- 
ment of the law. Nobody is in a muddle 
except those who do not wish to observe the 
law. It is alleged, also, that to license ho- 
tel bars and to close the corner groggeries 
is to favor the rich at the expense of the 
poor. On the contrafy, the movement is in 
defense of the poor, for the grog-shops are 
kept for the sole purpose of picking the poor 
man’s pocket of his money by those who will 
listen neither to reason nor conscience. The 
argument is perfectly simple. If people 
have a right to drink what they please, so 
has the tax-paying community an equal 
right to reduce taxation by enforcing public 
order and safety upon well-recognized prin-: 
ciples. Nobody denies the right of the com- 
munity to regulate the manufacture and sale 
of ardent spirits as it does those of gunpow- 
der. And the ground of the regulation is 
the same in both cases—that, without care- 
ful supervision, and from their very nature, 
they endanger life and property. 

The Legislature will undoubtedly have to 
face a demand for the repeal of the law. 
But the friends of the law have an‘ admira- 
ble case. For the present law is a license 
law with conditions that secure some degree 
of responsibility in the sellers of liquor. It 
authorizes, also, fully as many places for the 
sale as the order of the city can be supposed 
to tolerate. It will not be easy to show the 
impossibility of enforcing the law except by 
arguments that would be hostile to any re- 
strictive law whatever. The question is 
substantially between the law and free rum. 
It is not one that politicians like to touch. 
But the Legislature will doubtless have an 
opportunity to deal with it. 


GOOD SENSE IN FRANCE. 


AFTER a prolonged struggle, in which 
France may be said to have been brought 
within view of civil war, Marshal M‘Manon 
has accepted the alternative of M. Gam- 
BETTA. He has surrendered, after threaten- 
ing to resign, and he has done wisely. Now 
that the contest has ended peacefully, it 
may be said that it is very fortunate for 
France that it has occurred. It has shown, 
as nothing else could have shown so plainly, 
what immense republican progress the coun- 
try has made. France is a country in which 
a great deal has been said and very little 
has been known about a* republic. The 
reader has but to turn to Vicrorn HvuGo’s 
History of a Crime in our pages to see what 
a@ grotesque conception the republic was in 
France only twenty-five years ago. The 
fundamental idea and condition of a repub- 
lic—adherence to law, and the remedy of all 
wrongs by the law—seem to have been vir- 
tually unknown. But the attitude of the 
French Republicans since the 16th of May 
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has been such as to inspire high trust in the 
political common-sense of the people, and 
to throw a great deal of light upon the opin- 
‘on of THIERS that the republic is now the 
only possible government for the country. 
He ‘would not have said this had he not seen 
that the GAMBETTA republic is neither the 
bloody crime of ROBESPIERRE nor the senti- 
mental reverie of LAMARTINE. ; 

The conduct of the French Republicans 
for the long period before the election, dur- 
ing the election, and after the election has 
been quite as creditable as that of American 
Republicans during the Presidential uncer- 
tainties of last year. That the French, or 
any other people, would have composed such 
a contest so wisely and well as we did, we 
do not believe. But the patience and order 
with which the result has been awaited in 
France are unprecedented in that country, 
and show an unsuspected political maturity. 
The moderation and restraint of the Repub- 
licans, however, were not misunderstood. 
They did not mean fear or demoralization. 
On the contrary, they meant quiet resolu- 
tion; and Marshal M‘MaHon knew very 
well that the instant he took a forcible step 
bevond the law he would be confronted 
with organized resistance. 

The result is most fortunate for all sides. 
Tue organ of M. GAMBETTA expresses its 
satisfaction, and the Assembly has gone to 
work readily and in good humor. Not the 
least of the pleasant consequences is the 
confusion of the Bonapartist plots. The 
legacy of the empire to France is a cabal of 
political desperadoes and gamblers, of which 
Dre CASSAGNAC is a Characteristic represent- 
ative, and they have had a very dangerous 
uscendency over the marshal. But he has 
for the moment wholly renounced them, and 
every month of order under republican law 
is an immense gain for the country. The 
perils of a wise republicanism in France, 
however, are still enormous. Clericalism, 
the want of true popular traditions and 
habits, the army, and the virtually irrespon- 
sible Executive are the roots of incalculable 
possibilities of mischief. But the country 
has done more in the last six months to jus- 
tify favorable anticipations of a continuous 
and tranquil political development than 
ever before. 


TROUBLE IN TEXAS. 


TuE trouble on the Rio Grande, and the 
appointment of a committee by the Senate 
to inquire into our relations with Mexico, 
with the stout assertion. of a few papers 
that we are insulted and outraged by the 
Mexican authorities, have excited some at- 
tention. Parts of the frontier are unques- 
tionably lawless, and in the usual condition 
of Mexico it is difficult to expect its Govern- 
ment to discharge all its duties on the bor- 
der. The orders to our troops under certain 
circumstances to pursue marauders across 
the line is probably a practical necessity, if 
we would have some forms of order and law 
respected in that region. But the recent 
difficulty at El Paso, in which some Ameri- 
cans are said to have lost their lives, is to- 
tally distinct from the usual border troubles. 
There are salt lakes in Texas from which 
the Mexicans immemorially have taken salt. 
Americans have attempted to get possession 
of the lakes and levy tell, but the Mexicans 
in Texas have resisted the effort. In a 
quarrel growing out of the matter an Amer- 
ican shot an Italian who was interested 
upon the Mexican side, and fled. This trou- 
ble deepened into a feud, and the Governor 
of Texas. sent a squad of State troops to 
keep order. They were forced to surrender, 
and atfairs became so serious that the Gov- 
ernor asked aid of the President. The Pres- 
ident has directed an advance of troops 
simply to keep order, and the Mexicans are 
reported as marching te the Rio Grande. 

This is the situation which some interest- 
ed persons would make to be very serious 
and involving actual hostilities with Mexi- 
co. There need be no fear that the Presi- 
dent is anxious for war with Mexico or with 
any other power. His policy is especially 
one of peace. The motion in the Senate for 
a committee of inquiry with large powers is 
thonght to imply a distrust of the Adminis- 
tration and a desire to annoy it. And al- 
though strictly within the right of the Sen- 
ate, it is a right which it would not have 
exercised under the late Administration. On 
the other hand, it is urged that the Presi- 
dent in his Message especially asked the at- 
tention of Congress to the subject, and that 
the action taken is strictly conformed to his 
recommendation of atte&tion. 

The remarkable point in the movement in 
the Senate is that the resolution was offered 
by the anti-Administration leader, Mr. CONK- 
LING, and that the committee is composed 
of his especial adherents. The Vice-Presi- 
dent states, in explanation of the extraor- 
dinary composition of the committee, that it 
was not designed, but resulted from the ex- 
igeucies of parliamentary custom under such 
circumstances. It is at least encouraging to 


graph dictates every line of his work. 


find that this custom places upon the com- 
mittee those eminent pacificators Messrs. 
HAMLIN and Howe. For it is an earnest 
that “ whatever has been felt to be unkind 
or offensive in the conduct of” either people 
upon the border “ will be treated as if it had 
never occurred, and are mutually simultane- 
ously withdrawn.” 


WHITTIER’S SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


Ir the question were asked, who are the 
most honored, trusted, and beloved citizens 
of the republic to-day, would not the answer 
include a class of citizens who are not po- 
litically eminent? Although, then, we may 
reserve our highest honors for political emi- 
nence, it is yet not altogether true that we 
offer to it the highest honor. Dr. HOLLAND, 
therefore, very properly asked, in his letter 
to the WHITTIER dinner: “I wonder if those 
old poets of ours, Mr. Dana, Mr. BRYANT, 
Mr. EMERSON, Mr. LONGFELLOW, and Mr. 
WHITTIER, appreciate the benefit they con- 
fer upon their fellow-citizens by simply con- 
senting to live among them asoldmen? Do 
they know how they help to save the Amer- 
ican nation from the total wreck and de- 
struction of the sentiment of reverence ?”’ 
Dr. HOLLAND undoubtedly mentioned the 
names of the men among us who are most 
highly and universally respected, and the 
fact is a rebuke to the assertion that Amer- 
ican standards and ideals are mercenary, 
partisan, and low. 

In such a tribute as that lately offered to 
Mr. WHITTIER upon his seventieth birthday 
there was no alloy of personal or partisan 
feeling. It was the spontaneous expression 
of sincere admiration and regard, and a rec- 
ognition of that fine and lofty service of the 
citizen which is wrought solely by intellect- 
ual influence and morak inspiration. The 
genius of WHITTIER, which seems so shy 
and recluse, was a most important power in 
arousing and stimulating the moral senti- 
ment which was the support and the secu- 
rity of the vast political contest of the last 
generation. It is the song of the poet that 


leads the leaders, and the followers feel, | 
Ia | 


without hearing, the inspiring music. 
more recent times Mr. WHITTIER has been 
known as a contemplative poet, whose verse, 
with a singular unconscious pathos of melo- 
dy, always shapes a moral, as sunset clouds 
assume coherent forms without losing their 
aerial charm. Although a Quaker, the life 
and character and legend of New England 
have always fascinated him, and “the mur- 
muring pines and the hemlocks” whisper 
along his line. 

His literary associates in all parts of the 
country vied with each other in honoring 
his birthday. Mr. EMERSON and Mr. Lone- 
FELLOW and Dr. HOLMES sat with him at 
table, and read verses which he, not expect- 
ing to be present, had prepared. Mr. How- 
ELLs with felicitous grace presided, and 
speeches and letters were all in the same 
key, not only of warm admiration for a 
sweet singer, but of hearty respect for the 
man whose simple and upright life, lofty 
patriotism, and sturdy conscience have all 
been through his song a benediction to his 
country. His career has not been one of 
literary ease and avoidance. He has not 
felt himself excused by his retiring temper- 
ament and his poetic gifts in declining his 
part as an American citizen. He has dared 
to differ from the majority upon exciting 
public questions ; he has faced mobs; he has 
risked life and good name; he, too, has seen 
with pain how readily in political differ- 
ence even seeming gentlemen become black- 
guards; but he has quietly followed “the 
inner light,” and it has led him at last 
through bitter contests, but with self-re- 
spect and the honor of his country, to 


“An old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night.” 


PERSONAL. 


Ex-Governor of Maine, has careful- 
ly collected statistics to show that there is not 
proportionately one-tenth of the liquor sold and 
used in that State that there was forty years ago 
and that drunkenness, pauperism, and crimes of 
violence having their origin in the use of liquor 
have largely decreased. 

—General NeLson A. MILEs, who has won 80 
much distinction in the late Indian cam 
was at the outbreak of the rebellion selling i 

oods over the counters of a Boston store. He 

ad a few months’ experience in the country 
militia. He soon received a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in a volunteer regiment, was wounded 
at Fair Oaks, Fredericksburg, and Chancellors- 
ville, and at the close of the war had the rank 
of a major-general 

—In a London letter describing the journal- 
ists’ dinner to Mr. Forses the following - 

ph makes mention of the manner in which 
certain notable literary men do their work: 
‘‘Many journalists in the present day dictate 
their work to short-hand writers. One of the 
most prolific leader writers on the Dail — 

e has 
a curious habit of composition. He makes a 
point of producing his leader at the office ev- 
ery night. He takes off his coat, waistcoat, and 
boots, lights a short pipe, and walks about the 
rvom, and in an hour his article is Guished. | 


Now and then it is completed in half that time. 
Lucy, of the Daily News, dictates the whole of 
his matter. Yates hardly ever writes a line. 
His short-hand clerk is continually at his elbow. 
Several men have tried to bring the type-writer , 
into use, but only Farsgon has been enabled to 
achieve success with it, and Farszon was orig- 
inally a printer, so that the mechanical charac- 
ter of the work bothered him less at the outset 
than is the case with most writers. Then the 
‘copy’ is not altogether pleasant to read, being 
all capital letters. 

—The late Cuaries F. Brieos was for many 
years the intimate friend of Epgar A. Pos. In 
a thumous article from his pen he gives the 
following personal sketch of the tat his best: 
‘** His remarkably shaped head, high and broad 
forehead, his pale complexion, large gray eyes— 
which always had a sad and ul look—and 
his finely formed mouth, all indicated oe 
and refinement of thought and@ tenderness 
feeling. He never laughed, ana rarely smiled); 
but when he did smile, there was always a par- 
tially suppressed expression of sadness. He 
spoke with great precision,/as though he were 
dictating to an amanuensié, and never for a mo- 
ment gave utterance to wifat might be thought 
& spontaneous or unconsidered idea. His dress 
was neat and free from any thing eccentric. He 
never wore ap ornament, and avoided colors. 
His manners were free from affectation, and, al- 
though they were graceful and unréstrained, yet 
he was respectful and deferential.”’ 

— Notwithstanding the opposition of StzrHen 
GIRARD to religions of all sorts, and the care 
taken in his will to exclude ecclesiastics from 
ever pe in the college buildings, a chapel 
for the use of the boys of the college has been 
built which will seat 2000 persons. The new 
nee erected will enable the college to re- 
ceive 340 more scholars. Notwithstanding the | 
exclusign of clergymen, the institution is never- 
theless-Christian in its character. The presi- 
dent, Dr. W. H. ALLEN, is an accomplished and 
successful lay preacher. Mr. WeLsH, the min- 
ister to Engiand, has mt oan occupied the 
desk. Several of the graduates of the college 
have entered the Christian ministry. 

—The youngest member of the New York del- 

tion in the House of Representatives is the 
on. D. N. Lockwoop, of Buffalo, who was born 
in 1844; the oldest is the Hon. George W. Part- 
TERSON, of the Chautauqua district, who was born 
in 1790. The Hon. ALEXanDER H. STEPHENS, 
when in the House, is usually to be seen in the 
ceatral area before the Clerk’s desk, occupying 
the wheeled arm-chair of an invalid, with a port- 
able desk upon the arm: The occupant gener- 
ally shields his head from the draughts of the 
1 with a heavily brimmed hat, and is dressed 
with the warmth so grateful to old age. His 
hair is long and of an iron gray; his shaven face 
is painfully thin, and every feeble movement re- 
veals the extreme emaciation of his figure; but 
the years of “the lean and slippered pantaloon”’ 
and of the “‘ shrank shank’’ have left undimmed 
the fire of the dark eyes, in which alone there 
has been no ebb of vitality. 

—Bass, the famous brewer, is the largest Brit- 
ish tax-payer, averaging $5000 for every working- 
day of the year. 

—It is said that the expense to the New York 
Herald and London Telegraph of STANLEY’s last 
African expedition will be over $100,000. 

—The Marquis of Bute has offered to build, at 
his own expense, and to present to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, the grand hall of the new build- 
ings, according to the designs proposed by Mr. 
GILBERT Scott. It is estimated that the build- 
ing will cost $400,000. 

—JEFFERSON Davis said recently: “I think 
ANDREW JacKSON had the greatest influence on 
his country of any American, and in that respect 
was the greatest mam we have pruduced. He 
left a strong and romantic mark upon his time 
and succeeding times. I knew CaLHnown, and 
was patronized by him when I entered the Sen- 
ate. But all the boys and urchins, from genera- 
tion to generation, feel Jackson's example.”’ 

—The French journals mention the death at 
Pau of a man one hundred and four years old. 
He must therefore have seen the reigns of Louis 
XV., Louis XVL., the Convention, the Directory 
Consulate, Empire, Louis XVIII, the Hundred 
Days, the Restoration, CHARLES X., the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, Louis Puiuipps, the Revolution of 
1848, the Republic, the Empire, the Republic. 

—M. C. BUTLER, the new United States Sen- 
ator of South Carolina, is a nephew of General 
and Ex-Governor Pierce M. BuTLer, who fell 
at Churubusco, and a nephew, through his moth- 
er, of Commodore Perry. 

—QOn the arrival of Mr. Henry M. STan ey in 
London he is to have a formal reception by the 
Royal eS Society, and at the first ordi- 
nary meeting of the society in January he is to 
read a paper summing up his labors and their 
scientific and commercial results. 

—Mr. WEBSTER was not the only statesman 
who found himself out of patience with Presi- 
dent HaRRIsON’s inaugural speech. A writer in 
the Auburn Advertiser says that while HARRISON 
was preparing the speech he handed a rough 
draft to Henry CLar, and asked him to make 
suggestions in regard to it. “And so,”’ said 
Cray, “I did venture to run my pencil through 
some es. When the President met me 
he said, ‘ Well, Mr. Crary, I have adopted your 
ideas, except in one instance. When I was in 
Congress’ — HARRISON represented alone 
the whole Northwestern territory) ‘a friend of 
mine wanted to find me, and could not, but in 
looking over the House of Representatives he 
saw a man talking, while a group of members of 
Congress were about him. e listened, and 
heard something about the Greeks and Romans. 
“That’s Harrison,’’ said he. Mr. Cay, you 
must leave me my Greeks and Romans.’”’ 

—Mr. LONGFELLOW said at the WHITTIER din- 
ner: “I do not know why I can vot make an 
after-dinner s h as well as other people, but 
Ican not. I have made several attempts, and I 
have always observed it to produce a depress- 
ing influence.”” Mr. DupLey WARNER 
quaintly n his talk thus: “‘ Mr. Chairman, 
it is impossible to express my gratitude to you 
for calling on me. There is but one pleasure in 
life equal to that of being called on to make an 
after-dinner speech, and that is, not being called 
on. It is such an enjoyment to sit through the 
courses with this prospect like a ten-pound 
= on your digestive organs.”’ 

—The last “Celebrity at Home”’ in the Lon- 
don World is Professor Jowett, Master of Ba- 
liol College at Oxford, and the sketch is quite 
iuterestiug, as may be inferred from a single ex- | 


tract: ‘“*The Master of Baliol’s Sunday dinner 
partics are famous far beyond the college pre- 
cincts. Either round the dinner table, or else 
in the drawing-room when dinner is done, all 
that is most notable in Oxford society ig ask- 
ed to meet the eminent strangers from town. 
‘George Eliot,’ Mr. Ropert Mr. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD, are 
some of the more distinguished of the company 
visible on such occasions. Nor is it the aris- 
tocracy of intellect which is alone represented. 
Men and women illustrious for their station as 
well as for their achievements are there—men 
born to large estates and influence, hereditary 
senators whose titles signalize them @the lords 
of parties ; women brilliant in the world of fash- 
ion. Mixed with these are youthful students 
whom Mr. Jowett is desirous to encourage or 
exhibit, rising dons, possible professors of the 
future. It is a company more noticeable than 
any other which could be found out of London, 
and which could be found out of London on! 
in the house of the Master of Baliol at Oxford. 
The study-library is a spacious apartment cov- 
ered with book-shelves. The tables are strewn 
with papers and Greek texts. There are a few 
pictures on the wall, whose subjects are religious 
rather than classical. Above the mantel-piece 
is suspended a — Lomas of the * Last 
Supper,’ and the line engravings are copies of 
RaPHaBgw’s cartoons. Mr. Jowett may be said 
to create his own secretaries. The youth whom 
he at present employs in that capacity is the son 
of his butler, Ku1rguT; his predecessor was the 
son of the coll rter. Both were educated 
to such a pitch by the Regius Professor of Greck 
that they were able to attend his lectures ou 
Thucydides.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE.» 


A Looat war has broken out in the extreme north- 
western corner of san See the American and 
Mexican residents of El Paso County, who have lon 
quarrelled for the possession of the salt lagoons and 
springs of thet locality. The Americans claim the 
ownership, and attempted to levy toll on the salt taken 
by the Mexicana December 14 a collision took 
oOo between the State troops and the Mexican rab- 
le, at San Elizario, the county seat, and fighting con- 


. tinued until the 17th, when the soldiers were obliged 


to surrender, their ammunition having been exhaust- 
ed. After the surrender J eee Soa the agent of 
the salt mines, and twoof the were condem- 
ed to death and shot by the mob. e Governor of 
Texas called upon the President for help, and Unite 
States troops were at once ordered to the scene of th 
disturbance. Meanwhile the mob had dispersed. The 
officer commanding the Texan troops says that 150 of 
the force to which he surrendered wére Mexican citi- 
zens from Mexico. 

Both Houses of Congress adjourned, December 15, 
till January 10. Ex-Governor R. C. M‘Cormick was 
one as C issioner-General to the Paris Ex- 

on. 

A terrible calamity occurred in the lower part of 
this city on the evening of December 20. A boiler 
underueath the sidewalk of Greenfield & Sons’ con- 
fectionery establishment, at No. 63 Barclay Street, ex- 


-ploded, wrecking the building and setting it on fire. 


irty persons were injured, and many are supposed 
to have been buried in the rains. The flames spread 
quickly, and before they could be extinguished, five 
buildings were destroyed. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Eastrex Wan.—Immediately after the fall of 
Plevna the Porte dispatched a circniar note to the 
signatory powers of the treaty of 1871, in the follow- 
ing terms: “‘ The os Government is conscious 
of having done noth 5 to provoke the war; it has 
done every thing to avoid it, and has vainly sought to 
discover Russia’s motives in her aggressive campaign. 
The Porte has shown a desire for improvement by re- 
organizing the judicial system, ‘and devising reforms 
without distinction of race or religion, according to 
the Conatitution, which has every where been well re- 
ceived, Partial reform is of no avail. The adoption 
of improvements in one part of the empire only would 
be a premium to other communities to revolt. -Any 
doubt as to the execution of these reforms should dis- 
appear before the solemn declarations the Porte now 
makes. A state of war simply retards such reforms, 
and is disastrous to the 7 generally, destroying 
agricultural interests, killing industry, and ruining 
financial re-organizations. Independently of there ar- 
rangements for reform, what reason can there. be for 
continuing the war? Russia has declared that she js 
not animated by a spirit of conquest. The military 
honor of both sides must be abundantly satisfie!. 
What object can there be in prolonging a contest ru- 
inous to both countries? e moment has arrived 
for the belligerent powers to accept peace without af- 
fecting their dignity. Europe might now usefully in- 
terpose her good offices, since the Porte is ready to 
come to terms. The country is not at the end of its 
resources, and is still prepared to fight in its own de- 
fense. It is ready, moreover, to sacrifice all for the in- 
dependence and integrity of the father-land; but tlhe 
Porte is desirous to stop the further éffusion of blood, 
and therefore a to the feelings of justice whic! 
must animate great powers, hoping that they will 
receive these overtures favorably.”—The Ruasians are 
every where active. In Armenia two divisions are mov- 
ing to cut the Turkish communications with Trebizond 
and attack Erzerum from the north. On the 14th ult., 
the Turks wy burned Elena, the Russians re-occn- 

ied it, on the 16th, pushed on ten miles beyond to 
brova.—The Servians crossed the Turkieh frontier at 
Pirot, December 16, and marched on Kossova. On the 
19th, they occupied Fort Inramor, near Niech, and also 
Prokopolje. Prince Milan’s proclamation, iseued at Bel- 
grade, December 15, recounted the Turkish atrocities 
and violations of faith since the treaty of peace made 
in February last, and called on the army to move for- 
ward in the name of Servian independence.—Genera! 
Todleben has been appointed commander of the Army 
of Rastchak, with nce Imeritinsky as his chief of 
staff.—The Russians officially ort the captures made 
by them during the war, and including the Plevna sur- 
render, as follows: cannon, 704; pashas, 29; officers and 
men, 73,128.—Ruasia has ordered 60,000 fresh troops 
to be mobilized immediately. New battalions are cuon- 
stantly crossing the Danube. 
The British Parliament hae been summoned to meet 


* on the 17th inst., and it is reported that the cabinet 


has decided to ask for a t of money for such an 
increase of the army as the present state of Europe 
demands. A Northamptonshire member of Purlia- 
ment t phs to the Western Morning News,a daily 
journal printed at Plymouth, that the government is 

viting contracts in Northampton for the prompt 
supply of 300,000 boots and shoes. This is the largest 
yom known since the Crimean war. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, December 15, and 
the Senate, on the 18th, voted the four direct taxes, and 
two-twelfths of the badget. The Minister of the Inte- 
rior has removed the restrictions upon the hawking of 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 18th, 
resented a bill abrogating the law on press 
ty-five prefectoral changes have been 


gazetted. 
The Italian ministry resigned, December = — 
to its defeat in committee on a question of electo 
orm. 
Ten persons were killed by the fall of the gable of 
Milne’s Hotel, Edinburgh, December 20. - 
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\uthorized Translation, printed from Early Sheets.) 


“the History of Crime 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


1L—SECOND DAY.—THE STRUGGLE. 


IIL. 
THE ST. ANTOINE BARRICADE. 


3 is what had happened : 

bars that same night, and as early as four 
o'clock in the morning, De Flotte was in the Fau- 
hourg St. Antoine. He was anxious, in case any 
movement took place before daylight, that a Rep- 
resentative of the People should be present, and 
je was one of those who, when the glorious in- 
currection of Right should 
burst forth, wished to un- 
earth the paving-stones for 
the first barricade, 

But nothing was stirring. 
De Flotte, alone in the midst 
of this deserted and sleep- 
ing Faubourg, wandered from 
street to street throughout 
the night. 

Day breaks late in Decem- 
her. Before the first streaks 
of dawn De Flotte was at the 
rendezvous opposite the Le- 
noir Market. 

This spot was only weakly 
guarded. The only troops in 
the «neighborhood were the 
post itself of the Lenoir Mar- 
ket and another post, at a 
short distance, which occu- 
pied the guard-house at the 
corner of the Faubourg and 
the Rue de Montreuil, close 
to the old Tree of Liberty 
planted in 1793 by Santerre. 
Neither of these posts was 
commanded by offieers. 

De Flotte reconnoitred the 
position. He walked some 
time up and down the pave- 
ment, and then, seeing no 
one coming as yet, and fear- 
ing to excite attention, he 
went away, and returned to 
the side streets of the Fau- 
bourg. 

For his part, Aubry (du 
Nord) got up at five o'clock. 
Having gone home in the mid- 
dle of the night, on his return 
from the Rue Popincourt, he 
had only taken three hours’ 
rest. His porter told him 
that some suspicious per- 
sons had inquired for him 
during the evening of the 2d, 
and that they had been to the 
house opposite, No. 12 of the 
same street (Rue Racine), to 
arrest Huguenin. This de- 
termined Aubry to leave his 
house before daylight. 

Ile walked to the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. As he reached 
the place of rendezvous, he 
met Cournet and the others 
from the Rue Popineourt. 
They were almost immediate- 
ly joined by Malardier. 

lt was dawn. The Fau- 
‘ourg was solitary. They 
waked along wrapped. in 
thought, and speaking in a 
low voice. Suddenly an im- 
and singular proces- 
‘ion passed them, 

They looked round.’ It 
was a detachment of Lan- 
cers which surrounded some- 
thing which in the dim light 
they recognized to be a po- 
lice van. The vehicle rolled 
iviselessly along the maca- 
umized road, 

They were debating what 
this could mean, when a see- 
vid and similar group appear- 
cd, then a third, and then a 
fourth. Ten police vans pass- 
ein this manner, following 
eich other very closely, and 
almost touching. 

“Those are our coll 
exclaimed Aubry (du Nord). 

In truth, the last batch of 
the Representatives, prison- 
ers of the Quai d’Orsay, the 
batch destined for Vincennes, was passing through 
the Faubourg. It was about seven o’clock in the 
orning. Some shops were being opened, and 
Were lighted inside, and a few passers-by came 
out of the houses. . 

_ Tiree carriages defiled one after the other, 
Cosed, guarded, dreary, dumb ; no voice came out, 
ho ety, no whisper. They were hurrying off, in 
me midst of swords, of sabres, and of lances, with 
ee yeaa and fury of the whirlwind, something 
- ‘ca kept silence; and that semething which 

Jc) Were carrying off, and which maintained this 
“ulster silenes, was the- broken Tribune, the Sov- 
oie ity of the Assemblies, the supreme initiative 
= ice all civilization is derived; it was the word 

‘ich contains the future of the world ; it was the 


by some chance 
ts It was about two or three 
‘dred yards behind the principal convoy, and 


Speech of France ! 


A last carriage arri : 
heen ved, which 
AU 


was only escorted by three Lancers. It was not 
a police van ; it was an omnibus, the only one in 
the convoy. Behind the conductor, who was a 
lice agent, there could distinctly be seen the 
resentatives heaped up in the interior. It 
seemed easy to rescue them. 

Cournet appealed to the passers-by. “ Citi- 
zens,” he cried, “‘ these are your Representatives, 
who are being carried off! You have just seen 
them pass in the vans of convicts. Bonaparte 
arrests them contrary to every law. Let us res- 
cue them! To arms!” 

A knot formed of men in blouses and of work- 
men going to work. A shout came from the knot, 
“ Long live the Republic!” and some men rushed 
toward the vehicle. The carriage and the Lancers 
broke into a gallop. 

“To arms!” repeated Cournet. 

“To arms!” repeated the men of the people. 

There was a moment of impulse. Who knows 
what might have happened? It would have been 
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served for the meeting of a famous club in 1848. 
It was there, it may also be remembered, that the 
rendezvous had been settled. 

The Café Roysin is entered by a passage open- 
ing out upon the street, a lobby of some yards in 
length is next crossed, and thenscomes a large 
hall, with high windows, and looking-glasses on 
the walls, containing in the centre several billiard 
tables, some small merble-topped tables, chairs, 
and velvet-covered benches. It was this hall— 
badly arranged, however, for a meeting where we 
could have deliberated—which had been the hall 
of the Roysin Club. Cournet, Aubry, and Malar- 
dier installed themselves there. On entering they 
did not disguise who they were; they were wel- 
comed, and shown an exit through the garden in 
case of necessity. 

De Flotte had just joined them. _ ~ 

Eight o’clock was striking when the Repre- 
sentatives began to arrive. Bruckner, Maigne, 
and Brillier first, and then successively Chara- 


THE ST. ANTOINE BARRICADE. 


a singular accident if the first barricade against 
the Coup d’Etat had been made with this omni- 
bus, which, after having aided in crime, would 
thus have aided in the punishment. But at the 
moment when the people threw themselves on 
the vehicle, they saw several of the Representa- 
tive prisoners which it contained sign to them 
with both hands to refrain. “Eh!” said a work- 
man, “ they do not wish it.” 

A second repeated: “They do not wish for 
liberty.”’ 

Another added : “ They did not wish us to have 
it; they do not wish it for themselves.” 

All was said, and the omnibus was allowed to 
pass on. A moment afterward the rear-guard of 
the escort came up and passed by at a sharp trot, 
and the group which surrounded Aubry (du Nord), 


. Malardier, and Cournet dispersed. 


The Café Roysin had just opened. It may be 
remembered that the large hall of this café had 


maule, Cassal, Dulac, Bourzat, Madier de Mont- 
jau, and Baudin. Bourzat, on account of the mud, 
as was his custom, wore wooden shoes. Whoever 
thought Bourzat a peasant would be mistaken. 
He rather resembled a Benedictine monk. Bour- 
zat, with his Southern imagination, his quick ‘in- 
telligence, keen, lettered, refined, possesses an en- 
cyclopedia in his head, and wooden shoes on his 
feet. Why not? He is Mind and People. The 
ex-Constituent Bastide came in with Madier de 
Montjau. Baudin shook the hands of all with 
warmth, but he did not speak. He was pensive. 
“ What is the matter with you, Baudin?” asked 
Aubry (du Nord). “Are you mournful?” “I?” 
said Bandip,; faising his head ; “‘ 1 have never been 
more happy.” 

Did he feel himself already chosen? Whien 
we are so near death, all radiant with glory, which 
smiles upon us through the gloom, perhaps we 
are conscious of it. 


“*Fix bayonets! said the captain. And turning toward the squads, ‘Charge! ‘Vive la République! cried the Representatives.” 


A certain number of men, strangers ¢ the As- 
sembly, all as determined as the Representatives 
themselves, accompanied them and surrounded 
them. 

Cournet was the leader. them there 
were workmen, but no blouses. In order not to 
alarm the middle classes, the workmen had been 
requested, notably those employed by Derosne 
and Cail, to come in coats. ‘ 

Baudin had with him a of the Proclama- 
tion which I had dictated to hinr on the previous 
day. Cournet unfolded it and read it. “Let us 
at once post it up in the Faubourg,” said he. 
“The people must know that Louis Bonaparte is 
outlawed.” A lithographic workman who was 
there offered to print it without delay. All the 
Representatives present signed it, and they added 
my name to their signatures. Aubry (du Nord) 
headed it with these words, “ National Assem- 
bly.” The workman carried off the Proclama- 
tion, and kept his word. Some hours afterward 
Aubry (du Nord), and later 
on a friend of Cournet’s, 
named (fay, met him in the 
Faubourg du Temple, paste- 
pot in hand, posting the Proc- 
lamation at every street cor- 
ner, even next to the Maupas 
placard which threatened the 
penalty of death to any one 
who should be found posting 
an appeal to arms. Groups 
read the two bills at the same 
time. We may mention an 
incident which ought to be 
noted—a sergeant of the line, 
in uniform, in red trowsers, 
accompanied him and pro- 
tected him. He was doubt- 
less a soldier who had lately 
left the service. 

The time fixed on the pre- 
ceding evening for the gen- 
eral rendezvous was from 
nine to ten in the morning. 
This hour had been chosen 
so that there should be 
time to give notice te all the 
members ~of the Left: it 
was expedient to wait until 
the Representatives should 
arrive, so that the group 
should the more resemble 
an Assembly, and that its 
manifestations should have 
more authority on the Fau- 
bourg. 

Several of the Representa- 
tives who had already arrived 
had no sash of office. Some 
were made hastily in a neigh- 
boring house with strips of 
red, white, and blue calico, 
and were brought to them: 
Baudin and De Flotte were 
among those who girded on 
these improvised sashes. 

Meanwhile it was not yet 
nine o'clock, when impa- 
tience already began to be 
manifested around them.* 

Many shared this glorious 
impatience. 

Baudin wished to wait. 

“Do not anticipate the 
hour,” said he; “let us al- 
low our colleagues time to 
arrive.” 

But they murmured round 
Baudin, “No; begin; giye 
the signal; go outside. The 
Faubourg only waits to see 
your sashés to rise. You are 
few in number, but they know 
that your friends will rejoin 
you. That is sufficient. Be- 
gin.” 

The result proved that this 
undue haste could only pro- 
duce a failure. Meanwhile 
they considered that the first 
example which the Repre- 
sentatives of 
ought to set was personal 
courage. The spark must not 
be allowed to die out. To 
march the first, to march at 
the head, such was their duty. 
The semblance of any hesita- 
tion would have been in truth 
more disastrous than any de- 
gree of rashness. 

Scheelcher is of a heroic 
nature ; he has the grand im- 
patience of danger. 

“Let us go,” he cried; 
“our friends will join us, 
Let us go outside.” 

They had no arms. 

“Let us disarm the post which is over there,” 
said Scheelcher. 

They left the Salle Roysin in order, two by two, 
arm inarm. Fifteen or twenty men of the peo- 


— 


* “There was also some misunderstanding respect+ 
ing the appointed time. Some made a mistake, and 
thought it was nine o’cleck. The first arrivals impa- 
tiently awaited their coil 
have said, some twelve or fifteen in number at half 
past eight. ‘Time is being oh exclaimed one of 
them who had hardly entered; ‘let us gird on our 
sashes ; let us show the Representatives to the Peo- 
ple; let us join it in raleing barricades. We shai:, 
perhaps, save the country; at all events, we shall! save 
the honor of our party. Come, let us to the barri- 
cades!’ Thie advice was immediately and unaai- 
mously acclaimed: one alone, Citizen Baudin, inter- 
posed the forcible objection, ‘We are not sufficiently 
numerous to adopt a resolution.’ But he spirit- 
edly joined in the general enthusiasm, and with a calm 
conecience, after having reserved the principle, he was 
not the last to gird on his sash.” ucLoursR, Hie- 
toire des Crimes du 2 Décembre, p. 130-151. 


the People - 


They were, as we . 
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ple escorted them. They went before them, cry- 
_ ing, “ Long live the Republic! To arms!” 

Some children preceded and followed them, 
shouting, “ Long. live the Mountain !” 

The entrances of the closed shops were half 
opened. A few men appeared at the doors, a 
few women showed themselves at the windows. 
Knots of workmen going to their work watched 
them pass. They cried, “ Long live our Repre- 
sentatives! Long live the Republic!” 

Sympathy was every where, but insurrection 
ngwhere. The procession gathered few adherents 
on the way. 

A man who was leading a saddled horse joined 
them. They did not know this man, nor whence 
this horse came. This scemed as if the man of- 
fered his services to any one who wished to fly. 
Representative Dulac ordered this man to be off. 

‘In this manner they reached the guard-house 
of'the Rue déMontreuil. At their approach the 
sentry gave the alarm, and the soldiers came out 
of the guard-house in disorder. 

Scheelcher, calm, impassive, in ruffles and a white 
tie, clothed, as usual, in black, buttoned to the 
neck in his tight frock-coat, with the intrepid and 

{brotherly air of a Quaker, walked straight up to 
-them. 

“Comrades,” he said to them, “we are the 
Representatives of the People, and come in the 
name of the People to demand your arms for the 
defense of the Constitution and of the Laws.” 


The post allowed itself to be disarmed. The | 


sergeant alone made any show of resistance ; but 
they said to him, “‘ You are alone,” and he yielded. 
The Representatives distributed the guns and the 
cartridges to the resolute band which surrounded 
them. 

Some soldiers exclaimed: ‘“ Why do you take 
away our muskets? We would fight for you and 
with you!” 

The Representatives consulted whether they 

‘should accept this offer. Schoelcher was inclined 
to do so. But one of them remarked that some 
Mobile Guards had made the same overtures to 
the insurgents of June, and had turned against 
the Insurrection the arms which the Insurrection 
had left :them. 

. The muskets therefore were not restored. 

The disarming having been accomplished, the 
muskets were counted; there were fifteen of 
them. 

“We are a hundred and fifty,” said Cournet ; 
‘‘we have not enough muskets.” 

“ Well, then,” said Scheelcher, “ where is there 
a post ?” 

“ At.the Lenoir Market.” 

“Let us disarm it.” 

With Scheelcher at their head, and escorted by 
fifteen armed men, the Representatives proceeded 
to the Lenoir Market. The post of the Lenoir 
Market allowed themselves to be disarmed even 
more willingly than the post in the Rue de Mont- 
reuil. The soldiers turned themselves round so 
that the cartridges might be taken from their 
pouches. 

The muskets were immediately loaded. 

“ Now,” exclaimed De Flotte, “ we have thirty 
guns; let us look for a street corner, and raise a 
barricade.” 

There were at that time about two hundred 
combatants. 

They went up the Rue de Montreuil. After 
- some fifty steps Scheelcher said: “‘ Where are we 
going? We are turning our backs on the Bas- 
* tille. We are turning our backs upon the con: 
flict.” 

They returned toward the Faubourg. 

Tiey shouted, “To arms!’ They were an- 
swered ‘by, “Long live our Representatives !”’ 
But only a few young men joined them. It was 
evident that the breeze of insurrection was not 
blowing. 

“Never mind,” said De Flotte, “let us begin 
the battle. Let us achieve the glory of being the 
first killed.” 

As they reached the point where the streets 
St. Marguerite and De Cotte open out and divide 
the Faubourg, a peasant’s cart laden with dung 
entered the Rue St. Marguerite. 

“ Here,” exclaimed De Flotte. 

They stopped the dung cart, and overturned it 
in the middle of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

A milk-woman came up. 

They overturned the milk cait. 

A baker was passing in his bread cart. He 
raw what was being done, attempted to escape, 
and urged his horse to a gallop. Two or three 
street Arabs—those children, of Paris, brave as 
lions and agile as cats—sped after the baker, ran 
past his horse, which was still galloping, stopped 
it, and brought back the cart to the barricade 
which had been begun. 

They overturned the bread cart. 

An omnibus came up on the road from the 
Bastille. 

“Very well,” said the conductor ; “I see what 
going on.” 

He descended with a good grace, and told his 
passengers to get down, while the coachman un- 
harnessed his horses and went away shaking his 
cloak. 

They overturned the omnibus. 

The four vehicles placed end to end barely 
larred the street of the Faubourg, which in this 
part is very wide. - While putting them in line 
the men of the barricade said, 

“Let ys not injure the carts more than we can 
help.” 

This formed an indifferent barricade, very low, 
too short, and which left the pavements free on 
either side. 

At this moment a staff officer passed by, fol- 
lowed by an orderly, saw the barricade, and fled 
uta gallop. . 

Scheelcher calmly inspected the overturned ve- 
hicles. When he reached the peasant’s cart, 
which’ made a higher heap than the otbers, he 
said, “That is the only good one.” 

The barricade grew larger. They threw a few 


empty baskets upon it, which made it thicker 
and higher without strengthening it. 

They were still working when a child came up 
to them, shouting, “ The soldiers!” 

In truth, two companies arrived from the Bas- 
tille, at the double, through the Faubourg, told 
off in squads at short distances apart, and barring 
the whole of the street. 

The doors and the windows were hastily closed. 

During this time, at a corner of the barricade, 
Bastide, impassive, was gravely telling a story to 
Madier de Montjau. ‘“ Madier,” said he, “ nearly 
two hundred years ago the Prince de Condé, 
ready to give battle in this very Faubourg 8&t. 
Antoine, where we now are, asked an officer who 
was accompanying him, ‘ Have you ever seen a 
battle lost?’ ‘No, Sire.’ ‘Well, then, you will 
see one now.’ Madier, I tell you to-day you will 
speedily see a barricade taken.” 

In the mean while those who were armed had 
assumed their places for the conflict behind the 
barricade. 

The critical moment drew nigh. 

“ Citizens,” cried Scheelcher, “do not fire a shot. 
When the Army and the Faubourgs fight, the blood 
of the People is shed on both sides. Let us speak 
to the soldiers first.” 

He mounted on one of the baskets which 
heightened the barricade. The other Represent- 
atives arranged themselves near him on the om- 
nibus. Malardier and Dulac were on his right. 
Dulac said to him: “ You scarcely know me, Cit- 
izen Schelcher, but I love you. Let me have 
the charge of remaining by your side. I only 
belong to the second rank in the Assembly, but 
I want to be in the first rank of the battle.” 

At this moment some men in blouses, those 
whom the Second of December had enlisted, ap- 
peared at the corner of the Rue St. Marguerite, 
close to the barricade, and shouted, “‘ Down with 
the ‘ Twenty-five francs!’ ” 

Baudin, who had already selected his post for 
the combat, and who was standing on the barri- 
cade, looked fixedly at these men, and said to 
them : 

“You shall see how one can die for ‘ twenty- 
five francs!’ ” 

There was a noise in the street. Some few 
doors which had remained half opened were 
closed. The two attacking columns had arrived 
in sight of the barricade. Farther on could be 
seen confusedly other lines of bayonets. They 
were those which had barred my passage. 

Schelcher, raising his arm with authority, 
signed to the captain who commanded the first 
squad to halt. 

The captain made a negative sign with his 
sword. The whole of the Second of Decem- 
ber was in these two gestures. The Law said, 
“Halt!” The Sabre answered, “No!’’.... 

The two companies continued to advance, but 
slowly, and keeping at the same distance from 
each other. 

Scheelcher came down from the barricade into 
the street. De Flotte, Dulac, Malardier, Brillier, 
Maigne, and Bruckner followed him. 

Then was seen a grand spectacle. 

Seven Representatives of the People, armed 
only with their sashes, that is to say, majestic- 
ally clothed with Law and Right, advanced in 
the. street beyond the barricade, and marched 
straight to the soldiers, who awaited them with 
their guns pointed at them. 

The other Representatives who had remained 
at the barricade made their last preparations for 
resistance. The combatants maintained an in- 
trepid bearing. The Naval Lieutenant Cournet 
towered above them all with his tall stature. 
Baudin, still standing on the overturned omni- 
bus, leaned half over the barricade. 

On seeing the Representatives approach, the 
soldiers and their officers were for the moment 
bewildered. Meanwhile the captain signed to the 
Representatives to stop. 

They stopped, and Scheelcher said, in an im- 
pressive voice : 

“Soldiers! we are the Representatives of the 
Sovereign People, we are your Representatives, 
we are the Elect of Universal Suffrage. In the 
name of the Constitution, in the name of Uni- 
versal Suffrage, in the name of the Republic, we, 
who are the National Assembly, we, who are the 
Law, order you to join us,,we summon you to 
obey. We ourselves are your leaders. The 
Army belongs to the People, and the Represent- 
atives of the People are the Chiefs of the Army. 
Soldiers! Louis Bonaparte violates the Constitu- 
tion ; we have outlawed him; obey-us.”’ 

The officer who was in command, a captain 
named Petit, did not allow him to finish. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have my orders. I 
belong to the People. I am a Republican as you 
are, but I am only an instrument.” 

“You know the Constitution ?” said Scheelcher. 

“T only know my instructions.” 

“There is an instruction above all other 
instructions,” continued Scheelcher, “ obligatory 
upon the Soldier as upon the Citizen—the Law.” 

He turned again toward the soldiers to ha- 
rangue them, but the captain cried out to him: 

“Not another word! You shall not go on! If 
you add one word I shall give the order to fire.” 

“What does that matter to us?” said Scheelcher. 

At this moment an officer arrived on horse- 
back. It was the major of the regiment. He 
whispered for a moment to the captain. 

“Gentlemen! Representatives!’ continued 
the captain, waving his sword, “withdraw, or I 
shall fire.” 

“ Fire!” shouted De Flotte. 

The Representatives—strange and heroic copy 
of Fontenoy—took off their hats, and faced the 
muskets. 

Scheelcher alone kept his hat on his head, and 
waited with his arms c 

‘Fix bayonets,” said the captain. 
ing toward the squads, “ Charge !”” 

“Vive la République!” cried out the Repre- 
sentatives. 


And turn- 


The bayonets were lowered, the companies 
moved forward, the soldiers came on at the double 
upon the motionless Representatives. 

It was a terrible and superb moment. 

The seven Representatives saw the bayonets at 
their breasts without a word, without a gesture, 
without one step backward. But the hesitation 
which was not in their soul was in the heart of 
the soldiers. 

The soldiers felt distinctly that this was a 
double stain upon their uniform — the out 
upon the Representatives of the People, which 
was treason, and the slaughter of unarmed men, 
which was cowardice, Now treason and coward- 
ice are two epaulets to which a general some- 
times becomes reconciled, the soldier—never. 

When the bayonets were so close to the Repre- 
sentatives that they touched their breasts, they 
turned aside of their own accord, and the soldiers 
by a unanimous movement passed between the 
Representatives without. doing them any harm. 
Schelcher alone had his coat pierced in two 
places, and in his opinion this was awkwardness 
instead of intention. One of the soldiers who 
faced him wished to push him away from the 
captain, and touched him with his bayonet. The 
point encountered the book of the addresses of 
the Representatives which Scheelcher had in his 
pocket, and only pierced his clothing. 

A soldier said to De Flotte, “ Citizen, we do not 
wish to hurt you.” 

Nevertheless, a soldier came up to Bruckner 
and pointed his gun at him. 

“ Well,” said Bruckner, “ fire.” 

The soldier, touched, lowered his arm, and 
shook Bruckner’s hand. 

It was singular that, notwithstanding the order 
given by the officers, the two companies succes- 
sively came up to the Representatives, charged 
with the bayonet, and turned aside. Instructions 
may order, but instinct prevails ; instructions may 
be crime, but instinct is honor. Major P—— said 
afterward, “They had told us that we should 
have to deal with brigands; we had to deal with 
heroes.” 

Meanwhile those on the barricade were grow- 
ing uneasy, and seeing their colleagues surround- 
ed, and wishing to succor them, they fired a mus- 
ket shot. This unfortunate shot killed a soldier 
between De Flotte and Scheelcher. 

The officer who commanded the second attack- 
ing squad passed close to Scheelcher as the poor 
soldier fell. Schoelcher pointed out the fallen man 
— officer, and said to him, “ Lieutenant, 

00 

The officer answered by a gesture of despair. 

“What would you have us do?” 

The two companies replied to the shot by a 
general volley, and rushed to the assault of the 
barricade, leaving behind them the seven Repre- 
sentatives astounded at being still alive. 

Fhe barricade replied by a volley, but it could 
not hold out. It was carried. 

Baudin was killed. 

He had remained standing in his position on 
the omnibus. Three balls reached him. One 
struck him in the right eye and penetrated into 
the brain. He fell. He never regained con- 
sciousness. Half an hour afterward he was dead. 
His body was talggn to the St. Marguerite Hospital. 

Bourzat, who Was close to Baudin, with Aubry 
(du Nord), had his coat pierced by a ball. 

We must again remark a curious incident— 
the soldiers made no prisoner on this barricade. 
Those who defended it disperse! through the 
streets of the Faubourg, or took refuge in the 
neighboring houses. Representative Maigne, 
pushed by some affrighted women behind a door, 
was shut in with one of the soldiers who had just 
taken the barricade. A moment afterward the 
soldier and the Representative went out togeth- 
er. The Representatives could freely leave this 
first field of battle. 

At this solemn moment of the struggle a last 
glimmer of Justice and of Right still flickered, 
and military honesty recoiled with a sort of dread 
anxiety before the outrage upon which they were 
entering. There is the intoxication of good, and 
there is an intoxication of evil: this intoxication 
later on drowned the conscience of the Army. 


‘“. The French Army is not made to commit 


crimes. When the struggle became prolonged, 


and ferocious orders of the day had to be exe-. 


cuted, the soldiers must have been maddened. 
They obeyed not coldly, which would have been 
monstrous, but with anger, and this History will 
invoke as their excuse; and with many, perhaps, 
despair was at the root of their anger. 

The fallen soldier had remained on the ground. 
It was Schelcher who raised him. A few wom- 
en, weeping, but brave, came out of a house. 
Some soldiers came up. They carried him, Scheel- 
cher holding his head, first to a fruiterer’s shop, 
then to the St. Marguerite Hospital, where they 
had already taken Baudin. 

He was a conscript. The ball had entered his 
side. Through his gray overcoat, buttoned to the 
collar, could be seen a hole stained with blood. 
His head had sunk on his shoulder; his pale coun- 
tenance, encircled by the chin-strap of his shako, 
had no longer any expression ; the blood oozed out 
of his mouth. He seemed barely eighteen years 
old. Already a soldier and still a boy. He was 
dead. 

This poor soldier was the first victim of the 
Coup d’ Etat ; Baudin was the second. 

Before being a Republican, Baudin had been a 
tutor. He came from that intelligent and brave 
race of school-masters, ever persecuted, who have 
fallen from the Guizot Law into the Falloux Law, 
and from the Falloux Law into the Dupanloup 
Law. The crime of the school-master is to hold 
a book open; that suffices, the Church condemns 
him. There is now, in France, in each village, a 
lighted torch—the school-master—and a mouth 
which blows upon it—the curé. The school-mas- 
ters of France, who knew how to die of hunger 
for Truth and for Science, were worthy that one 
of their race should be killed for Liberty. 


The first time that I saw Baudin was at the 
Assembly on January 13,.1850. I wished to 
speak against the Law of Instruction. I had not 
put my name down; Baudin’s name stood sec- 
ond. He offered me his turn. _ I accepted, and 
I was able to speak two days afterward, on the 
15th. 

Baudin was one of the targets of Sieur Dupin, 
for calls to order and official annoyances. He 
shared this honor with the Representatives Miot 
and Valentin. 

Baudin ascended the tribune several times. 
His mode of speaking, outwardly hesitating, was 
energetic inthe main. He sat on the crest of the 
Mountain. He had a firm spirit and timid man- 
ners, Thence there was in his constitution an 
indescribable embarrassment, mingled with de- 
cision. He was a man of middle height. His face 
ruddy and full, his broad chest, his wide shoul- 
ders, announced the robust man, the laborer- 
school - master, the peasant-thinker. In this he 
resembled Bourzat. Baudin leaned his head on 
his shoulder, listened with intelligence, and spoke 
with a gentle and grave voice. He had the mel- 
ancholy air and the bitter smile of the doomed. 

“On the evening of the Second of December I 
had asked him, “ How old are you?” He had an- 
swered me, “ Not quite thirty-three years.” 

“ And you?” said he. 

“ Forty-nine.” 

And he replied: 

“ To-day we are of the same age.” 

He thought in truth of that to-morrow which 
awaited us, and in which was hidden that “ per- 
haps” which is the great leveler. 

The first shots had been fired, a Representative 
had fallen, and the people did not rise! What 
bandage had they on their eyes, what weight had 
they on their hearts? Alas! the gloom which 
Louis Bonaparte had known how to cast over his 
crime, far from lifting, grew denser. For the first 
time in the sixty years that the Providential era 
of Revolutions had been open, Paris, the city of 
intelligence, seemed not to understand ! 

On leaving the barricade of the Rue St. Mar- 
guerite, De Flotte went to the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau, Madier de Montjau went to Belleville, Cha- 
ramaule and Maigne proceeded to the Boulevards, 
Schalcher, Dulac, Malardier, and Brillier again 
went up the Faubourg St. Antoine by the side 
streets which the soldiers had not yet occupied. 
They shouted, “‘ Vive la République!’ They ha- 
rangued the people on the door-steps—“ Is it the 
Empire that you want?” exclaimed Scheelcher. 
They even went as far as to sing the “ Marseil- 
laise.” People took off their hats as they passed, 
and shouted, “ Long live the Representatives!” 
But that was all. 

They were thirsty and weary. In the Rue de 
Reuilly a man came out of a door with a bottle 
in his hand, and offered them drink. 

Sartin joined them on the way. Inthe Rue de 
Charonne they entered the meeting-place of the 
Association of Cabinet - makers, hoping to find 
there the committee of the association in session. 
There was no one there. But nothing discouraged 
them. 

As they reached the Place de la Bastille, Dulac 
said to Scheelcher, “I will ask permission to leave 
you for an hour or two, for this reason: I am 
alone in Paris with my little daughter, who is 
seven years old. For the past week she has had 
scarlet fever. Yesterday, when the Coup d’ Etat 
burst forth, she was at death’s door. I have no 
one but this child in the world. I left her this 
morning to come with you, and she said to me, 
‘Papa, where are you going?” Aslam not killed, 
I will go and see if she is not dead.” 

Two hours afterward the child was still living, 
and we were holding a permanent sitting at 
No. 15 Rue Richelieu, Jules Favre, Carnot, Michel 
de Bourges, and myself, when Dulac entered, and 
said to us, “I have come to place myself at your 
disposal.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE 
TURKS. 


Tae Turk, who has so long ruled over some of 
the richest lands of Europe as a small but pow- 
erful caste in the midst of a subject people, seems 
about to be reduced to a less inappropriate sta- 
tion, and may take his place, if he desires it, upon 
an equal footing with the Christian population. 
Heretofore he has governed with a kind of con- 
temptuous tyranny the inferior races. He has 
sometimes robbed, maltreated, reviled them. ‘A 
dog of a Christian,” “‘a dog of a Jew,” are the 
common epithets he bestows upon his slaves ; 
every Turk goes armed in the provinces—the true 
mark, Tavcypipes tells us, of barbarism ; he mur- 
ders, and no one dares appear as a witness against 
him ; he was accustomed to plunder the rich Bul- 
garians, and they never ventured to complain ; he 
walked among his subject people a feudal lord, 
and despised their feeble remonstrances against 
wrong. When they submit without complaint, 
he is often a tolerant master: he allows the Chris- 
tian his church, the Jew his synagogue; he was 
sometimes lenient even in collecting taxes ; the 
Bulgarians grew rich in their fertile land in spite 
of the Turkish rule, and held their precarious pos- 
sessions in the midst of peril. But all the vices 
of a ruling caste have ever followed the govern- 
ment of the Turk. Human life has never been 
safe ; murder has ruled in the land ; ignorance and 
crime have multiplied; the commonest conven- 
iences of civilization are unknown ; fraud, poverty, 
deceit, flourish under tyranny; the ruling caste 
has remained cruel and unscrupulous, because 
those are the necessary traits of every ruling 
caste; the subject people have sunk into mean 
submission, and learned to live the lives of slaves. 

Recently the Turks have been subjected to the 
careful scrutiny of some of the most candid Eu- 
repean thinkers, and the result of this almost un- 
precedented study of their national character is 
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the conviction that they are altogether unfit to 
govern others — scarcely, perhaps, themselves. 
Mr. Giapstonz, Mre Freeman, and the brilliant 
Mr. Forsss, unite in their por- 
traits of this ruling race, and convict it of 
jess barbarity. Nor could it well be 
The Turks are a part of that Asiatic host of no- 
mads who in the-thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies covered the world with slaughter, and had 
nearly reduced Europe and Asis to a common 
and utter desolation. Noth in history ap- 
the awful cruelty these in 
osts. The Goths were merciful, the Huns to 
erant, compared to the universal massacres, 
nameless horrors, of the Tartar raid. Mounted 
on their fleet horses, homeless, and without s 
name, the followers of Geners-Kuan carried on 
a general war with the human race from Pekin 
to Delhi, from Nankin to the fastnesses of Hun- 
. Nothing could resist them. oe 
Hungarians, the immense swarms 
China and Hindostan, melted before them in 
cowardly flight. Every city they razed to the 
and. Every man, woman, and child they 
slaughtered with horrible atrocities. A fearful 
silence reigned from Pekin to the borders of 
Germany. It was the aim of the nomad to ex- 
terminate all who opposed him. At Kief, the 
Russian metropolis, the prince, his mother, wife, 
sons, the nobles, the people, were slaughtered to- 
gether, the city destroyed, and for three centuries 
what had once been a flourishing capital lay al- 
most a desolate waste. In their rage the Tartars 
dug up the dead from the cemeteries to hack 
them in pieces. They impaled, they snatched 
the infant from the mother’s breast to throw it 
in the fire. A universal awe followed them. A 
single nomad entered an Indian village and killed 
all its inhabitants. No one resisted him. In 
fair and feeble China, teeming with a vast popa- 
lation, with the fine results of an ancient civili- 
zation, the invaders inflicted their worst cruelties, 
almost in vain, and were soon lost amidst its 
boundless vitality. Yet their recent annalist, Mr. 
Howanrrt#, tells us that “in China and Tangut 
alone 18,470,000 human beings perished at the 
hands of Genets and his followers.” The esti- 
mate is no doubt not far from accuracy; and 
Asia may boast of having produced among its 
upland steppes the most remorseless and the 
most successful of conquerors. 
Of these Eastern invaders the Tartars have 
vanished; the Turks alone remain. Both were 
wandering tribes from Central Asia, and shared 
in the same savage passions. And it is almost a 
renewal of the tale of Tartar barbarity that one 
reads in the earnest appeals of Mr. GLapstong or 
the animated pages of Mr. Forses. The scale is 
smaller, the picture is the same. It is no longer 
a great capital of China or a Russian metropolis 
that is reduced to ashes, but the nomad wreaks 
his hate upon a Bulgarian village. He slaughters 
mothers, fathers, the fair maiden, the modest 
teacher; he robs the graves; he carries an infant 
on the point of his bayonet. It is quite probable 
that not all the Turks are capable of these crimes ; 
it is quite certain that many of them have been 
subjected to a European training, and are to some 
degree softened and refined. But it is impossible 
not to discover even in the impartial narrative of 
Mr. Forses the same nomad severity that awak- 
ened the humane and indignant labors of Mr. 
Giapstone. He has done a service to mankind 
in bringing into clear light this scene of tyranny. 
English reactionary politicians are at last learn- 
ing that they can not violate the common laws 
of humanity or league themselves with murderers 
and outlaws without a general reprobation; that 
the common school, the printing-press, and the 
newspaper have made all the world akin; and 
that the murderer and the sa wherever he 
hide, will at last be dragged out for punishment. 
ed pas no alliance, will any longer shield 


For the Turk himself the change will be, no 
doubt, a beneficial one, when he is eh to 


obey the laws of advancing civilization ; when he 
is no longer allowed to bear arms and ride, pistol 
in hand, like a tyrant among his subject Chris- 
tians; when murder is suppressed in Bulgaria, 
and the common rules of humanity obeyed. The 
slow advance of the better elements of govern- 
ment is at least certain, and the victory of Rus- 
sia, clouded as it is with so many shocking cir- 
cumstances of death, of wounds, of misery, de- 
spair, will at least open the way to a better life 
to millions yet unborn. War is as yet often in- 
evitable, and the sorrows of one generation may 
yield infinite blessings to its successors. Nor 
can any one deny the praise of valor and bound- 
less self-sacrifice to the defeated Turks who have 
swarmed to the camps at Plevna or at 

without pay, clothing, and sometimes food, whose 
patient fatalism passes often for and 
who die for their faith and their country without 


@ murmur. It is said that the Russian ladies, as 
the Turkish captives came pouring through their 
towns and villages, patient, cheerful, resigned to 


every ill, have met them with gifts of food and 
clothing, kind words, and every soothing atten- 
tion, Among these mild-looking prisoners was 
a pasha, who seems to have been marked by pe- 
culiar attractions. The ladies would have treat- 
ed him with unusual kindness, would have invited 
him to their homes, offered him the consolations 
of friendly society, when they were told that he 
had been one of the worst authors of the recent 
massacres, that he had burned villages, slaugh- 
tered infants, and that the spirit of a fiend slept 
beneath his placid countenance. 

It is satisfactory to find that the public con- 
science—the conscientia humani generis of Tact- 


assassins and murderers of Bulgaria, that the 
ruffian and the robber may never again count 
upon the support of the British fleets and armies, 


and that what has sometimes happened inthe 
past will happen no more. ‘“ We have to watch 
4 


an educated nation. 


Russia is not revengeful. The war was 
not one of aggression. An educated le is 
always tolerant to the vanquished foe. voice 


at last be crushed forever. 
Evorns LAWRENCE. 


AN OLD BACHELOR’S 
COMPLAINT. 
[See Illustration on Page 13.) 
I’w tired of hearing about “ good-will,” 
Of Christmas, and New-Year’s Day; 
I'm a prudent, careful man, yet still 
For others’ folly I pay. 
It’s been “ give” for this, for that, and there, 
And “ giving,” and “ giving,” every where. 
There is Lazarus always at my gate, 
For clothing or for rations: 
“My brother,” indeed! and if he were, 
I don’t know poor relations. 
They say, “ He is hungry, and must be fed :” 
Let the proper quarters give him bread. 


All the year round it is bad enough, 
But it’s worse at Christmas-tide ; 
Then, if a man is not stern and gruff, 
He’ll be robbed on every side, 
For trees, and trash, and this and that feed, 
That [’'m very sure the poor don’t need. 


any man ; 
Yet every serving-lass and knave— 
M J and Dan— 


Has — my pocket-book lawful prey, 

Because, forsooth, it is Christmas-day | 

Tis true I have saved a million or so, 
But I have myself to thank ; 

And if I gave like some men I know, 
Where would I be with my bank? 

It’s nonsense, and idleness, every way, 

This keeping of Christmas holiday. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JANUARY, 1878. 


Sunday 
Friday, %.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, %7.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 


THs 1877 has been in the ecclesiastical 
world, if not a stormy, a very busy year. The 
movement represen by the now well-known 
evangelists has gone forward without pause. 
January found Messrs. Moopy and Sanxszyr in 
Chicago, from which city they proceeded to 
Boston in February. Their success in Boston 
was so decided that they remained there three 
months. The results were most satisfactory to 
Mr. Moopry himself, and numbers were add- 
ed%o the churches. Beginning with October, the 
evangelists gave a month each to the States of 
Vermont New Hampshire, and in December 
opened services in Providence, Rhode Island. 

ly in the year Mr. E. P. Hammonp held suc- 
cessful ngs in Syracuse, New York, Miss 
SmiLey at St. Louis and Chicago, while the Rev. 
Gsorcs F. Pentscost conducted a series of 
services at Bangor, Maine. The spirit of evan- 
gelism bas carried some of the earnest preachers 
who have labored in this country to the other 
side of the world. Messrs. and Somer- 
VILLE are in Australia; the Rev. Gzorce MOL- 
ter, of Bristol, En has visited the United 
States; while the Rev. TaY_onr, a vet- 
eran in this s es of work, has e to Peru. 


More than the usval number of important re- 
ligioys conventions were held during the year 
in the United States. The Presby Assem- 


blies, the Northern sitting in Chicago and the 
Southern in New Orleans, during May, did noth- 
ing seriously to disturb the fraternal relations 
established in 1876, although a demand came 
from the Southern body fora retraction of harsh 
a po used during the war. The great chari- 
table societies reported diminished receipts, and 
entered actively upon a — of retrenchment 
and payment of debts. The meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board at Providence was made memorable 
by the enthusiasm with which the entire indebt- 
Kowa of $50,000 was liquidated. Important pa- 
pers were presented to the Triennial Congrega- 
tional Council, which met in Detroit October 
17. Eepecially noteworthy were those of Presi- 
dent on the ‘‘ Bible in Public Schools,” 
and Dr. H. M. Dex on the Con tional 
torate. The Council reviewed thoroughly 
administration of the denominational socie- 
ties, and made suggestions which have since led 
to important changes. The Protestant Episco- 
Copvention, whieh openes in Bos- 
October 5, was remarkabyTé (OF th 

of party spirit in its proceedings. It established 
an on change by which the Convention 
is e the Board of Missions, adopted a new 


canon on divorce, and authorized the use of the 
English table of lessons. The Council of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church made its episcopa- 
itinerant, after the manner of that of the 
ethodist E pal Charch. 
In En the conflict between the ritualists 
and their opponents has gone on actively during 


all the year. It hasbeen a od of surprises to” 
both parties. In Janu r. Toor, vicar of 
Hatcham, was inhibited for ritualistic practices. 


Refasing to obey his bishop, appeal was made to 
Lord Penzance, the judge of the court establish- 
ed tn 1874. Refusing still to yield, he was com- 
mitted on January 22 to jail for contempt of 
court. Lawful services haying been re-estab- 
— in the he was discha 

rom prison ruary 17. Encou db 

success of the Rev. Mr. Daz, jesher of St. 
Vedast’s, London, in obtaining, on technical 
— a reversal of the eet against him, 

r. TootH applied to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for a revision of the proceedings had 
before Lord Penzance. Late in the year the 
court pronounced these proceedings technical! 
discharged Mr. Toots from all 

y. 
» success, however, was gained by the op- 
posers of ritualism in the Folkestone case, de- 
cided by the Queen’s Privy Council. But the 
greatest excitement of the 7 was created by 
the discovery in England of copies of the Priest 
in Absolution—a book exceedingly offensive to 
English feeling. The promoters of its circula- 
tion, known as the * re of the Holy Cross,” 
were universally denounced. Anti-confessional 
meetings were held, at which exciting speeches 
were delivered, and an anti-confessional memo- 
rial to the Queen received 200,000 signatures. 
The irritation and anger on both sides have of 
late subsided, but are likely to be re-awakened 
on the assembling of Parliament. The struggle 
of the Nonconformists for the free use of the 
rish churcli-yards has been carried almost to 
he point of final success. Lord Harrowsyr's 
amendment to the Duke of Richmond’s bill, 
which concedes all they demand, was carried in 
the House of Lords by a vote of 127 to1%1. The 
overnment, however, withdrew the bill, and has 
ereby succeeded in adjourning a decision. 

Of great interest to the whole Protestant 
world was the assembling of the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council, July 2-9. This effort to at 
for Protestants of the Reformed confessions a 
more perfect expression of their essential unity 
was attended with complete success. The ques- 
tion of the harmony of the Reformed confes- 
sions was made prominent, but was treated with 
caution. A committee, of which the Rev. Dr. 
ScuarrF is the convener, was appointed to ascer- 
tain what are the creeds of the Churches enter- 
ing into the alliance, and to report at the next 
meeting of the Council in 1880. There has been 
exhibited in Scotland a disposition to cast aside 
the ancient Presbyterian confessions; particu- 
larly does this appear in the United Presbyterian 
Church. Among others, the Rev. Fercus Fer- 
Guson, Of Glasgow, has been put upon trial for 
his avowed rejection of the Westminster stand- 
ards. In Ireland, the Synod of the Disestablish- 
ed Church resolved that ite revised prayer-book 
should come into use in June, 1878. / 

In Italy, the Papal Jubilee brought many 


thousand pe ms to Rome during the months 
of May and June. The gifts to the Pope reach- 
ed the unprecedented sum of $1,300, After 
the excitement of the occasion was t the 


health of Pros IX. visibly declined, ah of late 
his death has been almost daily expected. The 
Clerica) Abuses Bill, which was intended to pun- 
ish the Catholic cle for sedftious lan ' 
whether spoken or printed, failed in the Teallan 
Senate. In Prussia, the Fatx laws have been 
applied with unrelenting severity. Most of the 
sees are without oe and many of the par- 
ishes without priests. In the German Old Cath- 
olic Synod the use of the vernacular langu 
was authorized. The question of the celibacy 
of the priests was postponed for another year. 

Among the d of the year are to be found 
the names of Professor THoLuck, Professor Tayr- 
LER Lewis, Dr. MUHLENBERG, Archbishop Bar- 
Ley, Dr. Seran B. Treat (long secretary of the 
American Board), Dr. Asa D. Smiru, Pact P. 
Buiss, JOHN CaRDALE (the head of the Irvingite 
Church), and Dr. Joun 8. Harr. 


The erm of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of this city has been followed by the 
Church of the Holy Trinity (the Rev. Dr. Tyne, 
Jun.’s). Mr. Epwarp KIMBALL gave his co-op- 
eration, and on Sunday, December 9, the sum of 
$150,000 was pledged to the payment of the debt 
of $236,000. The congregation sat in the morn- 
ing till 1 p.m., and after a short recess met again, 
and continued in session till 6 P.w.; met again 
in the early evening, and continued together till 
eleven o’clock. On the next evening another 
meeting was held, and $10,000 more was sub- 
scribed. 


Mr. Moopy will spend the month of January- 
in Hartford, and March in New Haven. 


At the Pextvonnes of the Methodist Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, held in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, December 10, the receipts for the year 
ending July 1, 1877, were reported to be $70,442; 
the disbursements reached the same sum total. 
The debt has been reduced $3000, and is now 
$15,000. This society has collected and dis- 
bursed in ten years $652,449. It maintains five 
colleges, three theological schools, one medical 
school, and twelve unchartered schools and acad- 
emies. The students under its care number 3170. 
Of these 398 are Biblical, and 1065 no 


Mr. Tooru's last appearance at St. James’s 
Church, Hatcham, revived the old animosities 
which have so greatly disturbed his congrega- 
tion. The edifice was restored to its former 
appearance; the furniture which had excited 

é ire of some of the parishioners had been re- 

laced. About eight o'clock in the morning “‘a 
ow celebration of the Holy Communion’’ took 
place. The persons t must have entered 
privately, for a crowd stood outside waiting for 
a door to be unlocked. Mr. Toors retired after 
the celebration ; and when at eleven o’clock the 
curate, the Rev. Marcotm MacCo tt, began the 
service, the crowd which now filled the build- 
ing began to cough. As soon as the service 
was over there was a rush made at the gates of 
the chancel, “Several men,” says an English 
paper, ‘“‘came out of the vestry inside the chan- 
cel and seized the gates on that side. All this 
time there were loud shouting and sounds of 


various descriptions. A general and free fight 
ensued among the crowd collected between the 
altar and the north doos, which was closed and 
bolted. This scene continued from threé to five 
minutes, Ladies were begging for protection, 
men were standing on the seats, and the crush 
toward the chancel was becoming somewhat 
alarming.’’ At this point the police interfered 
and cleared the church. This was a very theat- 
rical exit for Mr. Toots, though it was evident- 
ly not so designed. 


The letter written by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Hor: 
Kins to the New Yo in which it is 
claimed that the result of the proceedings of the 
late Protestant Episcopal Convention was a tri- 
umph for the ae ee has elicited much 
comment from the press of that Church. The 
Church Journal, of this city, says: “‘ We are not, 
it is elear, to have the peace so many wish for, 
unless we are prepared to announce to the coun- 
try that, except in two dogmas, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church agrees with Rome, and, ex- 
cept in one practice, has no difference of conse- 
quence. Now there is certainly in this some 
course incumbent on Churchmen. They can 
accept the situation, and purchase peace at the 
price indicated. Peace is a very precious thing, 
and worth a great deal. Whether it is worth 
seeing the Church reformed back four hundred 
years is the question.’ 


The question, ‘‘ Who reads an American book"’ 
or paper? is likely to be answered by the En- 
glish people, ‘“‘ We all do.”” The Christian World 
of London announces as one of the attractions 
for the coming year that its ‘family circle edi- 
tion’’ will contain “‘the most attractive and in- 
teresting portion of the current religious litera- 
ture of America. The Canadian Dominion and 
the United States are oe rich in magazine 
and newspaper articles of a fresh and edifying 
sort, and steps are — taken to procure a 
pr nae of these periodicals from which to 
selec 


A memorial signed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Cardinal MANNING, many of the nobili- 
ty, university professors, clergymen, and others 
has been presented to Lord Dersy, asking for 
the ratification of the Chefoo convention with 
China. The third article of the convention pro- 
vides for the deposit of opium imported from 
India in bond until sold. When sold, the im- 

rter will pay duty, and the buyer a local tax. 

he object of the article is to enable the govern- 
ment of China to check the importation of opi- 
um through local taxation. In an. address de- 
livered by Sir Epwakp Fry, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with East India, it was stated that 
500,000 acres of land in British India and 500,000 
in native India are devoted to the culture of 
the poppy. The usual annual export is 50,000 
chests, from which the government revenue is 
£8,500,000. The culture is a government mo- 
nopoly. Said the lecturer: ‘*‘ No opium in Brit- 
ish India is grown except for the oe of 
the government. We grow opium and deal in 
opium as a government. Suitable land is select- 
ed by the government officers ; advances are made 
to the ryots to enable them to grow opium; it 
is removed from the land to factories under gov- 
ernment, and sold to China merchants.”’ he 
fear of diminishing the revenues of India has 
made Lord Dersy hesitate to ratify this con- 
vention. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw old woman who went into the poultry bnsiness 
some time since, under the expectation that she couid 
make a fortune by selling eggs, has quitted it in dis- 
gust, because, as she —_ - the hens ‘ll never lay 
when eggs are dear, but always begin as soon as they 
get cheap.” wat 


Daring the election for the representation of Fast 
Aberdeenshire one of the ministers in a rural parish, 
canvassing one day among his parishioners, came 
across one of them who was a stanch Liberal, and at 
once commenced sounding him on the subject. “I 
suppose they'll be all sound up this way, John ?”...“‘I 
daur say they are.” ‘‘ Of course, John, you'll be going 
to vote for our side?” “That's my bnsinesa.” The 
minister, rather taken aback by this sharp anewer, 
said, “Oh, I’m asking no questions.” “I’m answer- 
ing nane,” was the dry answer. 


A person once told Foote of an acquaintance of his 
who wae so avaricious that he lamented the prospect 
of bis own funeral expenses, yet had censured one of 
his relations for parsimony. ‘“‘ Now, is it not strange,” 
take the beam out 


said he, “that this man would not 
of his own eye ?” © 


What word is that of which, if you take away the 
first letter, all will still remain?—Fall. 


Al down on the said 


fellow, lyin 
how I do wish that this was called work, and 
for! 


*Oh 

li paid 
He was a tram 

his store with 


As he watched the merchant pace 

owncast eyes, he shook hié head. 

“* Poor fellow,” said the tramp; “I feel forhim. Note 
to pay, probably, and ten cents todo it with. Ah, gen- 
tlemen, fortune can not smile upon us all; but I tell 
you, it is a precious thing to know how yon stand ev- 


Saturday night. Ah, yes,” he said, with a sigh, 
«that poor fellow is doo to bear burdens which 
we know nothing of.” 

Pressixe Bus —Cider-making. 

condactors are generally pleasant, gen- 
tlemanly fellowa. And yet, strange to say, one always 
likes them to give a wide berth. 


— 
— 


“ Tf it waan’t for hope the heart would "as the 
old lady said when she buried her 


base - ball and 


Boston holds two championship 


LOVE EPISTLE BY A STONE-CUTTER TO A 
WIDOW. 


Drvive Fimrr,—Were you not harder than porphyry 
or te, the chisel of my love, drove by the mallet of 
my fidelity, would have made some impression on thee. 
I, that have shaped as I pleased the mort untoward 
substances, ho y by compass of reason, the plum- 
met of diecretion, the saw of constancy, the soft file 
of kindness, and the polish of good words to have 
modelled you into one of the prettiest statues in the 
world ; bat, alas! I find you are flint that strikes fire 
and seta my soul in a blaze, though your heart is as 


for | know ¢ 
cold as marble. Pity m cause, pray, madam, 7 \ 


pot what I say or do. Igo ton ragon, I stri 


out a Cupid; instead of a church font for baptism, 1 , 
make an ecary 


‘s mortar; and, dear pillar of my, 
hopes, pedestal of my comfort, and cornice of m 


take compassion upon me, for upon your’pity I bu > 


all my hope, and will, if fortunate, erect statues, obe- 
lisks, and pyramids to your generosity. 


4 


(the Minister’s), says Mr. Giapsrons, “ who 
are laboring hard to drive the nation into war on 
the side of tyranny and wrong.” This is the task 
to which this humane statesman declares he will 
devote his life, or what remains of it, and it is a 
happy omen for the general peace of the Anglo- 
Saxon family that higher principles than mere 
“ British interests” are apparently to govern the cura 
conduct in future of its European source. It is, | 
indeed, in a public conscience rather than in pri- 
vate interest that nations must look for their 
safest — All “ policy” must yield to hon- 
esty. Nor will any politician or any party that 
offends this growing rule of humanity and com- 
mon-sense retain any hold upon the support of 
The Christmas bells chime over every Christian 
land, and one may hope that the reign of peace 
on earth may draw once more near. To the Turk 
it is not probable that any undue severity will be 
of peace seems to sound over the ensanguined 
East, and the bitter rule of its tyrannical caste 
— 
I pay my way, and I never crave 
Bunday, 6—Epiphany. 
— 
baked beans. 
Tos—has had sufficient strength to keep the war | 
party in England from siding the Turk, and has 
forbidden the less scrupulous 
from the nation to carise of ‘ 
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SANTA CLAUS BELATED. 


See Ilastraticn on Double Page. 

**Goop lack! good lack! What have I done? Now 
who's this fellow here? 

I swear by mine own hoary beard! Now what makes 
you appear? 

I grant you that I’ve missed the time—I'm just an 

. hour late; a 

But who'd ha’ thought o’ seeing you with your bald 
silly pate? 

‘¢ Whoever left the door unlatched to let such num- 
skulle in? 

You aping, mincing, prancing wretch, where did you 

Jearn that grin? 

Faith, Shakespeare had you in his mind when he 
Kate's tailor drew: 

A ‘flea!’ a ‘rag!’ a ‘skein of thread!’ a knock-kneed 
thing like you! 


‘“‘ Here, out of breath, before your time, dressed like 
a foolish clown, 

To sneer your betters out of face, and try to put 
them down. 

‘The New Year,’ are you? Well! i’ faith, who 
wouldn’t storm and rage? 

You’re like some addle-pated wretch who acts upon 
the stage, 


‘‘Some stupid fool who dons his clothes and then 
forgets his cue, ‘ 

And pokes his nose upon the scene an hour before 
it’s due. 

Where's the respect you owe your kin?—the Old 
Year is not dead. 

A pretty-looking scaresrow you to smooth his dying 
bed! 


““*The Christmas bells have ceased to ring?’ I've 
granted that is true; 

I know that I’m behind the time; but what is that 
to you? 

You say ‘he's but a week to live.’ So that’s the date 
you fix! 

A week, yow fool, is seven days—the world was made 
in siz. 


‘* Aroynt thee, wretch! the floor is mine; my stock- 
ings grace the shelf; 

The only shape that’s welcome here is my own jolly 
self. ‘ 

Pat up your cards within your hat; there’s time 
enough for you; 

You’ve only got to call upon a Knickerbocker few. 


“¢Bnt I— Bat I—’ Just look you here. Since 
Bethlehem’s wand'ring star 

From Syria’s plains:with guiding light brought Magi 
from afar, 

Since shepherds paused amid their flocks to hear the 
angel band, 

Since the first Christmas Gift was given in Jadah’s 
ancient land— 


“Since then, I say, there's ne’er a year but makes 


my work increase; 

The more they preach ‘ Godd-will to men,’ the more 
they prate of ‘ Peace :’ 

Don’t marvel if I’m ix a rage. Where's ‘ Peace,’ I'd 


like to know, .- 

When every year that’s on my head the further I 
must go? 

“To ‘Greenland’s icy mountains,’ ther to ‘ India’s 
coral strands,’ 

I find that I must travel now to fill the children’s 
hands. 

The boys look out for Santa Claus on Afric’s burn- 


ing plain: 
I'm melted down with tropic suns and soaked with 
tropic rains; 


“The very icebergs bump my nose; the islands of 

nee nan ots myriad little ones who keep a watch 

A ee ‘that fills a post like mine—what wonder if 

To neare gaping ais like you when I’m a whole 
hour late ?” 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


AN OPEN VERDICT. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruor or “Taken at THE FLoop,” “Daan Man's 
Suogs,” “Josuvua Hagearn'’s Da 
“Weavers anp Wert,” ETo. 


— 


CHAPTER LVI. 
VANESSA’S VISIT. 


Eresus was in due course shown to Mr. Piper, 
who knew so little about horses as to be scarcely 
worthy to be called a Yorkshireman. His own par- 
ticular vanity in the way of horseflesh was a fast 
pony that could trot between the shafts of a light 
carriage for any number of hours without rest or 
refreshment. Any thing beyond that was out of 
his line. He contemplated the black with a cool 
survey, and thought that there was very little of 
him for the money. 

“Isn't he lovely?” asked Bella, patting the 
creature’s sleek neck. 

Erebus was in a heavenly temper in his stable. 
It was only when conscious of humanity on his 
back that he was subject to fits of waywardness. 

“ Well, he aren’t bad-looking,” assented the un- 
enthusiastic Piper; “‘ but if I’d chose a horse for 
you I should have picked one with more timber 
and a better back for the saddle. I hope he’s 
quiet 

“Oh, he’s every thing that is nice,” answered 
Bella, with a fluttering of her heart at the recol- 
lection of some of Erebus’s manceuvres that morn- 
ing. “I shall feel as easy on him as in an arm- 
chair—when I get used to him.” 

“And Captain Standish gave you a riding les- 
son, did he?” inquired Mr. Pi 

“Yes; he went over the moor with me just to 
show me how to manage Erebus.” 

“That was very civilofhim. But you mustn’t 
be riding about with him know; Bella. 
It wouldn’t do. You meéaéh no harm, and hé 
means no harm. I know that, my dear. But it 
— set people talking, and I’m as proud a 


man as Cesarin my way. I won't have my wife 
talked about.” 

Bella buried her pale face in the black’s silky 
mane. She did not care to meet her busband’s 
honest eyes just at this particular moment. 

“T would not for the world do any thing you 
dislike,” she said, meekly, “but I want to learn 
how to manage Erebus, and I don’t think any one 
could teach me so well as Captain Standish. 
And by-and-by, when the fox-hunting begins, if 
you did not mind, I should like very much to— 
to”—here Mr. Piper glared at her with a look so 
awful that she remodeled the end of her sentence 
—* to see the hounds throw off.” 

“You could drive to the meet in your pony- 
chay,” said Mr. Piper. ‘“ Nobody could say there 
was harm in that.” 

“It would be much nicer to go on horseback,” 
pleaded Bella, laying her little white hand caress- 
ingly on Mr. Piper’s velvet collar. | 

“Why, what a baby you are. little woman !” he 
exclaimed, mollified by that light touch and the 
coaxing look in the Dresden china face. “The 
horse is a new toy. You'll be wanting to ride 
him into the drawing-room, I shouldn’t wonder, 
or to have him lying on the hearth-rug of a win- 
ter evening, like a Newfoundland.” 

This, in Bella’s idea, meant permission to go to 
the meet, and once at the meet it would be very 
easy to follow the hounds for half an hour or so, 
and to say afterward it was all Erebus’s doing, 
quite an involuntary bit of hunting on her own 
part. Bella was past mistress of those small arts 
by which an adroit unscrupulous woman manages 
to get her own way. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Mr. Piper, presently, 
“if you want to have company when you’re out 
riding, you’d better ask one of Porkman’s girls to 
come and spend a week with you and bring her 
hoss. They’re first-rate horsewomen, both of 
’em.”’ 

“T should be very glad to have Vanessa,” said 
Bella. “I think she’s the nicest, or at any rate 
the least nasty,” she added, hastily. 

Mrs. Porkman was a woman gifted with dim 
and uncultured aspirations after the beautiful. 
She had filled her drawing-room with heteroge- 
neous bric-d-brac, including every variety of bad 
art, from Cleopatra’s needle in Cornish serpentine 
to the latest monstrosity in Bohemian glass, and 
she had called her two elder daughters Stella 
and Vanessa, having read of two young women 
of that name once in a book. She had forgotten 
all about the book and the young women, but the 
names had lingered inher memory. She had her 
eldest daughter christened Stella, and in due time 
there appeared a Vanessa to complete the pair, 
and to take to Stella’s cast-off frocks. 

Bella thought it would not be altogether incon- 
venient—nay, it would be very convenient—to 
have Vanessa Porkman for her companion. With 
Vanessa riding on her left side, Captain Standish 
might ride on her right without giving occasion 
for scandal. She was not at all afraid of Va- 
nessa being scandalized by any thing that she 
saw or heard. The second Miss Porkman was 
so far in advance of her age that she had in a 
manner anticipated all the feminine fastness of 
the nineteenth century. The skating rink, the 
ladies’ club of the future, contained nothing cal- 
culated to shock Vanessa. 

Miss Porkman accepted Mrs. Piper’s invitation 
gladly. She owned, with a charming candor, that 
she was always glad to get away from home. She 
was quite open-minded in her contempt for her own 

never even to think them 
refined or well-bred. “ Papa is simply dreadful,” 
she would declare frankly. ‘I quite wonder how 
any of us put up with him. I suppose it is only 
because he’s the family banker. If he wasn’t, we 
should him in ’s barrow and 
wheel down to the edge of the river, and top- 
ple him Se aa and get rid of him as 
qujetly as the gentle Hindoos do of their par- 
ents when they’ve lived long enough.” 

Miss Porkman came, a large, florid young wom- 
an, with bold brown eyes, an affectation of short 
sight, an eyeglass, and an insatiable thirst for 
masculine society. Oontemplated from an ab- 
point of view she was a re- 
markably interesting example of the depth of de- 
terioration to which the womanly character can 
descend am the well-to-do classes; but she 
was an excruciating woman to live with. 

In her mind the business of a woman’s life was 
flirtation. To be admired, to agitate the hearts 
of men, to lure the luckless Strephon from his le- 
gitimate Chloe, these things, in Miss Porkman’s 
mind, constituted woman’s mission. She was not 
strong-minded, she was no eager reformer, she 
didn’t care twopence about universal suffrage ; 
but she wanted to be the Cleopatra of her small 
world, to have Cesar, and Pompey, and Antonius, 
and the young Augustus, and every man of them, 
subjugated and adori She had unlimited con- 
fidence in her own looks, and a scornful pity 
for plain women with whom nobody cared to flirt. 

The fair Vanessa had tried her hardest to en- 
tangle Captain Standish in those flowery chains 
which she kept in stock for all- eligible victims, 
but the captain had not allowed himself to be 
bound. She had seen with disgust that he was a 
a at the Park, and that he lavished 
upon Bella those attentions which she had unsuc- 
cessfully invited herself. To flirt with a married 
woman was in Miss Porkman’s eyes not so much 
immoral as it was cowardly. would have 
easily excused the immorality, but she could not 
forgive the cowardice. Here was evidently a man 
who feared to trust himself within the range of 
her charms lest he should be canght unawares 
and meshed in the matrimonial net, and who 
amused himself with a vapid flirtation in a quar- 
ter where he felt himself ignobly safe. 

“ He can’t care for such a little waxen image 
a6 Mrs. said contemplating 


her Juné-like figiré her chéval-glass ; “but he | 


doesn’t want to marry into the commercial class- 
es, and he’s afraid to trust himself with me.” 


Vanessa came to Little Yafford Park resolved 
to leave it a conqueror. She had brought her 
prettiest dresses, she had brought her horse, and 
she believed herself invincible on horseback. If 
Captain Standish was as much at the Park as re- 
port said he was, Vanessa felt sure of victory. 

She was not disappointed. Captain Standish 
came every day, and rode every day on the moor 
with Bella and Miss Porkman. He taught Bella 
how to manage the black, and he was so attentive 
to Vanessa as to keep that young lady in perpet- 
ual good humor with herself and him. 

Bella’s pluck, which was undeniable, made up 
in a great measure for want of experience. Ina 
week she was mistress of Erebus, and seemed 
well able to cope with his whims and uncertain- 
ties, his disposition to take fright at shadows, 
and to bolt on every inconvenient occasion. 

“T never knew any one learn to ride so quick- 
ly,” said the captain ; “for, upon my word, you 
know, frankly, you knew very little about it when 
you first rode Erebus.” 

Bella blushed, remembering how little she had 
known, how much less even than the captain had 
given her credit for knowing. 

Mr. Piper saw them start for their ride some- 
times, and was pleased to see his little woman 
happy. He could see no harm in her accepting 
the captain’s escort while she had Vanessa Pork- 
man with her, an expensively educated, well- 
brought-up young woman, who knew what was 
what, and would be sure to keep Captain Standish 
in his place. He praised the black, and thanked 
the captain for buying that accomplished ani- 
ma 


“ He’s rather too weedy for my style,” said Mr. 
Piper, “‘ but he looks well-bred, and he carries my 
little woman beautifully.” 

Captain Standish dined at the Park twice dur- 
ing the week at Mr. Piper’s particular invitation. 

“ Do you know, Bella,” said Ebenezer, one night 


after Miss Porkman had lighted her candle and ° 


left them, “I think Standish is smitten with Va- 
nesser. I shouldn’t wonder if it was to be a match. 
She’s an uncommon fine girl, and old Porkman 
could give her twenty thousand and feel none the 
poorer for it. She wouldn’t be a bad catch for 
the captain.” 

“Catch !” echoed Bella, contemptuously. ‘“ Do 
you suppose Captain Standish wants what you call 
a catch? Do you think he would care to take 
Mr. Porkman’s twenty thousand pounds and go 
down to his grave associated with provisions ? 
Captain Standish could not afford to marry Va- 
nessa if he loved her to distraction. Whenever 
he marries, he must marryrank. You forget that 
his mother is Lady Emmeline Standish.” 


“No, I-don’t,” said Mr. Piper. “ But I can’t }. 


see that his mother’s having a handle to her name 
could make Porkman’s money less acceptable. 
Money can buy land, can’t it, and in England 
land means aristocracy. Put your money into the 
soil, and you’re an aristocrat. That’s how I take 
it. I should never have bought this place, to pay 
me two and a half per cent., if I hadn’t felt that 
I was hooking myself on to the landed gentry. I 
say,” conciuded Mr. Piper, spreading his coat tails 
as he stood with his portly back to the fire—“I 
say that Vanessa Porkman would be a capital 
match for Standish, and he’s a fool if he can’t 
see it.” 

“Pray don’t take up Mrs. Dulcimer’s craze of 
match-making,” said Bella, scornfully. 

She was indignant at the idea that any one could 
suppose Captain Standish in love with Vanessa— 
that large middle-class Juno. 

Poor Mrs. Dulcimer’s good-natured soul was 
perturbed by Vanessa’s visit. She went to the 
Park on Thursday afternoon, and remonstrated 
with Bella for her short-sightedness and want of 
sisterly feeling. 

“My dear, you are letting that horrid Miss 
Porkman cut out poor Clementina,” she com- 
plained. “This visit of hers will quite spoil 
Clementina’s chance with Captain Standish.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Dulcimer, Tina never had any 
chance with Captain Standish. He is not a marry- 
ing man. ‘ I have heard him say as much.” 

“Oh, my dear, they all say that, and even think 
it, until they are caught. It doesn’t make the 
slightest.difference. 1 am sure he admired your 
sister, and it would have been such a splendid 
match for her, and so nice for you to have had 
such aristocratic connections. Lady Emmeline 
would have been your—something-in-law. And 
now you have spoiled it all by inviting Miss Pork- 
man.” 

“T wanted some one to ride with me,” said 
Bella. “Clementina can’t ride, and hasn’t a 
horse.” 

“Well, it is a great pity. Every body says that 
Captain Standish is in love with Miss Porkman.” 

Bella knew that Mrs. Dulcimer’s every body 
usually meant herself and Rebecca. 

And now the time drew near for Bella to try 
her fortune in the hunting field. She sounded 
Miss Porkman, and found that young lady eager 
for any thing fast and furious. Vanessa had 
never hunted—Mr. Porkman objecting to ladies 
in the field just as strongly as Mr. Piper. But 
she was quite ready to hazard the paternal anger, 
supposing it impossible to have a day’s sport with- 
out her father coming to hear of it. 

“He has never actually forbidden us to hunt,” 
said Vanessa, “ but I know he doesn’t like ladies 
riding to hounds. I’ve heard him say so very 
often. However, he won’t know any thing about 
it till it’s all over, and when he does hear of it I 
must weather the storm somehow.” 

Vanessa had weathered a good many paternal 
tempests since she had emerged from the nursery 
—stormy winds blown up by milliners’ bills, hur- 
ricanes provoked by too reckless flirtations, and 
divers other meteorological disturbances of a do- 
mestic nature, A storm more or less made no 


difference, in Vanessa's 
Captain Standish rode the black to hounds, and 
pronounced him perfect. 


“There’s to be a grand meet next Tuesday 


morning at Milvey Bridge, and we must all go,” 
he told Bella. ‘“ You can tell Piper you are going 
to see the hounds throw off.” 


CHAPTER LVIL 
OPENING HIS EYES. 

Wu Bella had been indulging in archery 
dinner-giving, riding, and other expensive ‘amuse. 
ments, her husband’s old friend and servant, 
Samuel Chumney, had returned frém his fort- 
night’s holiday, and had taken his place among 
those insignificant and unvalued guests whom the 
mistress of the Park regarded rather as lookers- 
on, or as a kind of human furniture, than as actual 
participators in her gayeties and pleasures. 

On her Thursday afternoons Mrs. Piper tolera- 
ted Chumney as a necessary evil. His old-fash- 
ioned shirt collars were ridiculous, but harmless. 
He was quiet, and was therefore much less vulgar 
than the prosperous Porkman, or the millionaire 
Timperley. So, as it pleased Mr. Piper to have 
him there, Bella endured his presence without 
further complaint. 

“ As long as you don’t invite him to my best 
dinners, I don’t mind,” she told Mr. Piper, which 
was certainly a great concession from a youn 
lady who, a year or so before, had not always had 
enough dinner for herself. 

Mr. Chumney looked on at Bella’s career, and 
had his own opinion about her, and said nothing. 
Miss Coyney said a great deal to him, and he let 
her talk, but he never committed himself by any 
more direct expression of opinion than was to be 
gleaned from a grave nod or a significant shake 
of the head. This dumb-show of his, and the 
general reticence of his manners, possessed a 
wonderful fascination for Miss Coyney. She open- 
ed her mind to him freely, and felt herself in the 
presence of supreme worldly wisdom. 

“If poor Mr. Piper were only like you, that 
foolish young woman would not venture upon 
such conduct,” said Miss Coyney, whereupon Mr. 
Chumney lifted his dark eyebrows, thrust his 
fingers into his waistcoat pockets, and breathed a 
gentle sigh. 

“Spending all her mornings riding about with 
that Captain Standish, a man of notoriously dissi- 
pated character,” said Miss Coyney, who knew as 
much about the captain as she did about the in- 
habitants of the moon. 

“Ha!” groaned Mr. Chumney, as if in assent 
to a general proposition which he could not con- 
fute. 


“And making a bosom-friend of that flashy 
Miss Porkman, while she neglects her own sisters. 
‘ Birds of a feather—’”’ 

“* Flock together,’” concluded Mr. Chumney, 
venturing to commit himself so far. 

“ How it is that Mr. Piper doesn’t see what is 
going on under his very nose is more than I can 
imagine.” 

“ Piper is a man in a thousand, madam,”’ said 
Mr. Chumney. 

“ But so foolishly confiding. Ah, Mr. Chumney, 
it is trying to see the present state of things after 
having had the privilege of knowing the first Mrs. 
Piper.” 

“ True,” sighed Chumney. 

“How different her habits were. She was a 
woman of real piety, always anxious about this 
world and the next.” 

“She never could keep her cook,” said Chum- 
ney, doubtfully. “I have seen worse cooking at 
Piper’s table than ever I saw in my own humble 
lodging.” 

“Poor Mrs. Piper was not fortunate with her 
servants,” assented Miss Coyney, “but then she 
was such a good manager. No waste or riot in 
her time. How self-denying she was! To my 
own knowledge she rarely discarded a silk gown 
till it had been turned twice.” 

Miss Coyney knew very little and talked a great 
deal. Mr.Chumney knew a great deal and held 
his peace, waiting, with masterly patience, until 
the time should come for him to speak. For the 
last three months he had taken upon himself the 
office of a private inquirer without fee or reward. 
He had made it his business to find out all that 
was to be known about Captain Standish. He 
had gone into all manner of company in order to 
make these discoveries, but his informants had 
been chiefly of the back stairs—grooms, valets, 
tailors, boot-makers, horse-dealers, people of all 
grades, who had been honored with the captain’s 
custom or patronage. 

The result of his inquiries showed that Captain 
Standish was an unscrupulous, unprincipled man 
—a man who paid his way simply because he had 
plenty of money wherewith to gratify his desires, 
but who did not shrink from a dishonorable act, 
or hesitate at a baseness where dishonorable or 
base dealing could further his aims. He had con- 
trived in a brief career to do as much mischief as 
would have earned for a young nobleman a hand- 
some reputation in the days when men wore pow- 
der and patches and considered vice a distinction. 
Another man in Samuel Chumney’s position might 
have made an immediate use of his knowledge and 
let his friend know the kind of person he had 
admitted to his house ; but Mr. Chumney preferred 
to wait for some crushing proof of the captain’s 
unworthiness, and he was not disinclined to let 
Bella proceed far enough in her folly to disen- 
chant her husband. 

“Tt will give Piper the whip-hand over her for 
the rest of his days,” he thought, “if he finds her 
out in a compromising flirtation with this fellow 
Standish.” 

This was the condition of affairs up to the even- 
ing before the fox-hunt, when Mr. Chumney, 
through one of his horsey informants, beeame ac- 
quainted with the history of Captain Standish’s 
purchase of the black called Erebus. This piece 
of information he considered it his duty to impart 
to Mr. Piper without loss of time, so he walked 
over to Little Yafford next morning for that pur- 


pose. 
It was the last day of October, and a lovely 
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morning. The wind was in the south—a wind so 
balmy and gentle that it only caressed the red 
and golden foliage, and hardly scattered the leaves. 
Here and there a withered leaf dropped lazily 
down from the dark brown branches, wet and 
shining with autumnal dew. The grass beside 
the road glistened with a light hoar-frost. A veil 


. of vapor shrouded the hills, and gave a look of 


mystery to the distant landscape. Now and then 
a gleam of sunshine pierced the mist, brightening 
and w all things, and then all was gray 


in. 
ar fine morning for the hounds,” said a pass- 
ing countryman by way of salutation, but Samuel 
Chumney ded only with a sulky nod. . He 
did not care for the hounds. He looked upon all 
field-sports as waste and foolishness, and con- 
sidered it man’s. proper avocation all over the 
world to sit upon a high stool in a counting-house 
and add up columns of figures. He felt a half- 
scornful tolerance for soldiers and sailors, as need- 
ed to protect commerce and defend the rights of 
the men who sat in counting-houses. But for all 
other grades of humanity he had only contempt. 

Even for Mr. Chumney’s long legs it was a two 
hours’ walk from the town to the village, so, al- 
though he had started directly after his breakfast, 
it was nearly eleven o’clock when he arrived at 
the Park. Mr. Piper was walking up and down 
the lawn in front of his drawing-room windows, 
smoking his morning cigar. 

“ Hulloa, Chum!’ hé exclaimed; “ what wind 
blows you this way? Come over to have a look 
at the farm, have you? The pigs are doing beau- 
tifully. I feel pretty sure of a prize for some of 
‘em. It’s as much as they can do to stand al- 
ready. Take any thing after your walk? No? 
Well, I know what a sober old file you are. Come 
round and have a look at the pigs.” 

Mr. Piper put his arm through Chumney’s and 
led him off toward the farm, which was shut off 
from the park and gardens by shrubberies and a 
fir plantation. 

“ Hang your pigs!” cried Chumney. “To my 
eye a prize pig is the most hideous object in crea- 
tion. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ought to interfere. They’re down 
upon a coster-monger for overdriving his donkey, 
but they don’t say a word against a nobleman for 
making an animal’s existence a slow martyrdom, 
by gorging it with oil-cake until its legs refuse to 
carry the weight of its overfed carcass.” 

Mr. Piper, elated with the anticipation of a prize 
at the Christmas Cattle Show, was in no humor 
to give ear to the voice of humanity on the lips 
of his old cashier. 

“Come and have a look at the pigs, Chum, and 
don’t you take to preaching sermons in your old 
age. It ain't oil-cake, either, old boy. It’s milk 
and meal, and the pork will eat as tender as a 
chicken and as mellow as a William pear. Do 
you suppose the animals are unhappy? Not a 
bit of it. They’re no more unhappy than an al- 
derman who overeats himself with turtle and 
venison. And as to their not being able to stand, 
why, I’ve seen Porkman and Timperley many a 
time after dinner when they’ve not been able to 
stand, and they were as happy as lords.” 

They had arrived at the pig-sties by this time, 
and Mr. Chumney was regaled with the sight of 
various mountains of pinky flesh, out of whose 
tremulous bulk issued smothered gruntings as a 
sole indication of life. Here and there something 
like an ear was to be seen pendent from a hillock 
of bristly pinkness, but Mr. Chumney looked in 
vain for an eye. The organs of sight had disap- 
peared under pendulous ridges of fat. 

“You may call that an improving exhibition,” 
protested Chumney; “I don’t. And now, if you 
will withdraw your mind from your pigs for five 
or ten minutes, I’ve got something. serious to say 


to you.” 
“Serious!” exclaimed Mr. Piper. “ Arbther 
failure in the wool trade, I suppose. Well, thank 


—" they can’t touch me. My money is 
safe.” 

“I’m not going to talk about your money. 
Where’s Mrs. Piper 
“Gone for a ride with Vanessa Porkman.” 

“ And Captain Standish, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, the captain was with them. He keeps 
a couple of horses at the Crown so as to be handy 
for the hunting. They're going to see the hounds 
throw off at Milvey Bridge. I think the captain’s 
sweet upon Vanessa. It would be a very good 
match for him, and I know the Porkmans would 
jump at it. But my little woman says No. The 
Porkmans aren’t good enough for him.” 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE announced some time ago the departure 
for Japan of Professor Epwakp 8. Morsr, the 
eminent zoologist and highly successful public 
lecturer on subjects of natural history. His 
purpose was to investigate the condition of 
some of the marine animals of that country, 
and especially to determine the question as to 
the annelidan nature of brachiopod and lingula 
shells. Although his was a private expedition 
at his Own expense and for his own objects, he 
was received most cordially by the Japanese 
authorities, and every facility given for his re- 
searches, a laboratory being built for him, and 
other facilities supplied, and he was induced by 
the government to take charge of a chair of 
natural history in the university, which it is 
understood he will occupy for some time, mak- 
ing a visit to the United Rates, however, during 
the present winter to complete lecture engage- 
ments made before bis departure. Professor 
MORSE was among the first in this couatry to 
prosecute investigations into the character, ex- 
tent, and contents of the ancient shell heaps on 
the coast of Massachusetts, and in turning his 
attention to the same subject in Japan he was 
much gratified to find a great number of similar 
remains of aboriginal and prehistoric life, he be- 
ing the first to establish the fact. One deposit 
near Omori is about half a mile in a straight line 
from the shores of the bay, and about two hun- 


dred feet in length, six or eight feet in width, and 
ten feet above the surrounding country, and is 
covered by earth to the depth of four or five 
feet. It presents the usual characteristics of the 
Kjokkenmoéddings in the abundance of broken 
bones, pottery, and implements, the latter work- 
ed in all cases out of born, and in no single in- 
stance out of bone. The pottery represents an 
earlier stage of the ceramic art in Japan than 
any of those previously recognized. Flint flakes 
and stone implements of all kinds were wanting, 
with the exception of a single adze found in the 
upper part of the heap. Professor Morse was 
occupied for a nuinber of days in the excavation 
of this heap, with a large force of laborers, and 
made an extensive and interesting collection, of 
which he proposes to bring home one series for 
the National Museum at Washington, and anoth- 
er for the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. A 
memoir will be published by the university, 


properly and satisfactorily illustrated. 
The well-known English ornithologist Mr. 
Henry SEeBouM has just returned to England 


with a very tine collection of birds’ skins and 
He made in Northern Russia in Asia during 
the past summer. 


One of the most interesting recent discoveries 
in paleophytology has just been made by the 
well-known English cryptogamist Mr. WortH- 
INGTON SMITH, in the detection in the coal meas- 
ures of a fossil fungus nearly allied to that which 
preduces the potato blight, and which he has 
named antiquarius. The specimen 
was seen within the vascular axis of a lepidoden- 
dron, and consists of a mass of mycelia and 
zO rangia (or oogonia). The mycelium was 
furnished with numerous joints, or sepha, show- 
ing it to belong to the genus Peron a rather 
than Pythium. Within many of the fossil oogo- 
nia the differentiation of the protoplasm into 
zoospores is clearly seen, the oogonium precise- 
ly resembling, in size and other characters, av- 
erage oogonia of the present day, especially those 
belonging to a infestans, and inclosing 
the same number of zoospores, viz., seven or 
eight. Mr. WorTHINGTON SMITH suggests that 
in ee antiquarius we have possibly a 
form from which the two great fam- 

lies of fungi and alge branched out. 


The proprietors of the Westminster Aquarium 
in London, imitating the example first set in 
Boston by Mr. CuTtine, and subsequently fol- 
lowed by the proprietors of the New York Aqua- 
rium, determined toadd the white whale to their 
collection of aquatic objects, and accordingly ar- 
ranged with the New York Aquarium to send 
them one of several that had been secured for 
the use of that establishment. This was wy 
in av iron trough about thirteen feet long, four 
feet high, and three feet wide, but was not im- 
mersed in water, resting simply On a bed of sea- 
weed, which was kept moist by the continued 
application of water. Here, without food or 
drink, about fourteen days were spent, from the 
time of its shipment at New York till its arrival 
in London. 

A large iron tank, capable of holding 50,000 
gallons of water, was inserted in the floor of the 
aquarium, and this was filled with fresh-water, 
into which the whale was transferred with great 
care. 

The animal, which was very sluggish up to the 
time of transfer, manifested signs of great satis- 
faction, and fed readily on eels, its favorite food 
in captivity. It was extremely thin on its ar- 
rival, the vertebra = in a prominent 
ridge, but it soon manifested considerable im- 
provement. The whole of the skin, however, 
peeled off, pieee by ew and a new skin ap- 
peared underneath. It had only been kept a few 
days, however, when it began to show signs of 
indisposition, and it finally died of pneumonia. 

The animal excited great interest in London, 
from its being the first ever exhibited alive in 
England. Its post-mortem examination was 
conducted by Professor FLower and other emi- 
nent London naturalists. Figures of the animal 
have been published in The , Land and Wa- 
ter, and other illustrated journals, and great cu- 
riosity was every where exhibited in regard to 
this object. It is understood that arrangements 
have been made for the immediate acquisition 
of a second specimen, which it is ho will be 
more fortunate in its survival. 


The success of the peel ge of atocking the 
rivers of New Zealand with California salmon 

the eggs of which were furnished by the United 
States Fish Commission, is shown by the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Mr. J. C. Firta, of 
Auckland, New Zealand : 

‘*T am pleased to have to report that in one 
of the rivers, the Rapu-rapu, in the shingle beds 
of which I last year placed a large number of the 
salmon Ova you so kindly sent, a very great suc- 
cess has been achieved, large numbers of young 
salmon, five inches in length, being reported as 
swarming in the river for miles.’’ 


Nature, in a notice of the death of Mr. DouGias 
A. SPALDING, refers to him as a not un uent 
contributor to that periodical of thoughtful and 
acute articles in the department of mental sci- 
ence. He was first brought to the notice of the 
scientifie world by his experiments on the in- 
stinctive movements of birds, published in 1873, 
in which he drew the conclusion that the doc- 
trine of inherited association is the only scien- 
tific explanation of the phenomena of instinct, 
this in the present generation of animals bein 
the product of the accumulated experiences o 
past generations. 

Madame Tuvuret, the widow of the eminent 
French botanist, has bequeathed the sum of 
$40,000 to the French Republic for the purpose 
of establishing, at Antibes, an agricultural sta- 
tion connected with the lectureship on Agricul- 
ture and Botany of the Paris Museum of Natural 


History. 


Captain Burton, whose interesting discover- 
jes made in the Land of Midian, on the Red 
were referred to by us some time ago, is about. 
revisiting that region, under the patronage of 
the Khedive, accompanied by competent mining 
engineers and geologists. Although the prom- 
ise of the recovery of many valuable mines 
of gold, silver, ag gw and other metals is ex- 
cellent, he hopes in his second visit to make a 
more elaborate investigation, and to obtain sat- 
isfactory data for determining to what extent it 


will be for the interest of foreigners to aid in 
developing these treasures of Arabia. He thinks 


a twenty days’ march will bring him into the . 


mountains where bodies of valuable ore are to be 
found. 


Dr. Henry Lawson, editor of the Monthly Mi- 
Journal, and until lately editor of the 
Science Review, died in the latter part of 
October. He is best known as a writer on med- 
ical subjects, especially on the treatment of sci- 
atica and other nervous affections by the hypo- 
dermic injection of morphine. As editor of 
the journals referred to, and also of 
Opinion during its brief career, he exhibited 
— familiarity with many branches of natural 
science. 


Among other curious fishes lately sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution is a specimen of Chi- 
mera , & new species of a family allied to 
the sharks and stu ns, and is characterized 
by its extremely bizarre and uncouth shape, 
worthily entitling it to its generic name. The 
specimen is about four feet long, and was cap- 
tured on the La Have Bank, in 350 fathoms of 
water, in latitude 52° 40 and longitude 63° 23’, 
this being the first record of the occurrence of 
the genus off the coast of North America. It 
was taken by parties fishing for halibut, and 
brought into Gloucester, where it was secured 
by Captain Rosgsrt H. by whom it 
was sent to the United States Fish Commission 
at Washington, where a cast has been made and 
the specimen preserved. 

An allied species, C. monstrosa, is best known 
as an inhabitant of the shores of Northern Eu- 
rope, and GUNTHER, in his catalogue of the Brit- 
ish Museum, assigns to it the Cape of Good Hope 
and Japan. He makes no reference to its occur- 
rence in America; nor is it mentioned by Fa- 
BRICIUS in his Fauna. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Never, perhaps, have the shop windows of New 
York presented a more brilliant display than during 
the present holiday season, and this notwithstanding 
the depressed times. The profusion of rare, beauti- 
ful, artistic, and useful articles shows the progress of 
our citizens in inventive genius, ingenuity, skill, and 
artistic and literary tastes. It seems as if all through 
1877 fertile brains and fairy fingers, miraculously In- 
spired with a knowledge of coming wants, had been 
ceaselessly busy, and that the grand result had beet 
suddenly tossed before our eyes in beautiful and be- 
wildering confusion. Conspicuous among artistic dis- 
plays are the most exquisite fancies in gold, silver, 
china, enamel, Japanese ware, and glass; quaint and 
curious tiles and pottery; precions stones in unique 
settings ; elegant shell, leather, and wood work ; bric-a- 
brac of every kind; mechanical toys most wonderful 
and costly; and books of such dainty finish and so 
exquisitely illustrated that they charm the eye and de- 
light the most refined taste. What more remains to 
be desired ? Will the holidays of 1878 reveal other 
surprising inventions and rarer beauties ? Doubtless. 
Americans are progressive. 


The seventieth birthday of the poet Whittier, De- 
cem ber 17, was specially celebrated in Boston, and gen- 
erally remembered throughout the literary world. His 
first poem, it is said, was published when he was only 
eighteen years old, in a Newburyport paper, then edit- 
ed by William Lloyd Garrison. It was called “ The 
Sea ;” but it has never been reprinted in Whittier’s 
works, and the poet has probably forgotten the lines. 
The New York Tribune says that ten years after this 
poem was published a boy, eight years old, found them 
in an ancient, tattered newspaper, and has kept this 
first stanza securely in his memory : 


Each by its rush 


Beneath the rocks, whoee turrets rude, 
Even since the birth of Time, 
Have heard, amid their solitude, 
The billows’ ceaseless chime.” 


Four entire blocks, bounded by Eighth and Ninth 
avenues and Seventy-seventh and Eighty-first streets, 
are devoted to the new American Museum of Natural 
History, according to the complete plan for the struc- 
ture. This great enterprise will not, however, be fin- 
ished for many years. The portion which is now com- 
pleted is a four-story building, with a double attic. It 
is of brick, about two hundred feet long, and strictly 
fire-proof. The curiosities in this building have been 
recently transferred from the Arsenal in the Central 
Park, and fill it entirely, making a fine display. These 
are directly or indirectly the gifts of private individuals. 


During the siege of Plevna, the Russians, by the dis- 
position of their reserved forces, and by a system of 
telegraphic signals which they organized, were able 
quickly to re-enforce any threatened point. A tele- 
graphic system of electric lights was aleo formed to 


guard against surprises at night. 


The Cincinnati Gazette deacribes a strange scene at 
the recent execution of a mulatto who had been con- 
victed of murdering two men. The barbarous attack 
upon the Chisholm family last April is still fresh in 
the minds of all our readers, and a great rabbie of 
sympathizers with that marderous mob boasted that 
the confession of this malatto, Riley, would implicate 
Judge Chisholm. They resvlved to force him to con- 
fees that he bad been hired by the judge to do the 
bloody deed. But the doomed man steadily adhered 
to the simple statement that he committed the maur- 
ders without aid or counsel from any man. In vain 
the crowd urged that he be again and again question- 
ed; he persisted in reiterating that he told the truth, 
his last words being: “‘ One minute, and I shal) stand 
before God. All I have said is true.” 


After the ist of January all letters from Great Brit- 
ain to New York will be fotwarded three times a week, 
by the Cunard, Inman, and White Star lines, accord- 
ing to special arrangement lately made. Mails will be 
made up at London on the evening of every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, and forwarded to Queens- 
town for embarkation on the steamers the following 
day. Letters will be forwarded solely by these three 


ines, excepting when special directions are given to 
‘send by some other vessel. 


Rusela leather is made in Connecticut, Bordeaux 
wine is manufactured in California, French is 
woven in New York, Italian marble is dug in Ken- 
tucky, Marseilles linen is produced in Massachusetts, 
English cashmere is made in New Hampshire, Parian 


art-work comes trom a shop in Boston, Spanish mack- 
ere] are caught on the New Jersey coast, and Havana 
cigars are roiled out by the million in Chicago; and 
the American paper that recites this list tersely asks, 
“Is this a foreign country ?” i 


Cincinnati will soon possess a grand Music Hall. 
Some time ago Mr. Springer, a public-spirited citizen, 
donated $125,000 toward the erection of a new Masic 
Hall, which is to cost in all $300,000. He now offers to 
give $50,000 for the purpose of erecting supplemental 
buildings on condition that other citizens shall add 
$100,000 more. These buildings are for the accommo- 
dation of the Industrial Exhibitiona. Mr. Springer 
has also given $5000 toward the fund for an organ, 
which is to be the largeet in America, and which, with 
the Hall, will be finished in time for thenext May fes- 

4 


tival. 


“ Kéramose,” that beautifal poem of 80 
pleased Mr. Joho Bennett, recently of Lambeth, that 
he sent the author one of his most lovely vases. 


We clip the following from an exchange: “‘O 
Lord, give them commion-sense !’ was the fervent pe- 
tition of the Rev. Morton Dexter, in New Bedford, last 
Sunday. He was praying for the members of the For- 
ty-fifth Congress. Amen.” 


The historical] building in which Thomas Jefferson 
penned the Declaration of Independence, at the corner 
of Seventh and Market streets, Philadelphia, has been 
injured by fire. The loss is stated at $15,000; but for- 


tunately “‘ the birth-place of liberty,” as it is called, is 


not damaged beyond repair. 


Old Connecticut has become apathetic. The New 
Haven Board of Education has abolished religious ex- 
ercises in the public schools of that city. Resolutions 
to this effect have been pending for some time, and 
the public was not sufficiently awake to make any pro- 
test against their adoption. 


A new telegraph company has been organized under 
the laws of this State, and bearing the name of the 
“ Continental Telegraph Company.” Contracts have 
been made for the immediate construction of a line 
between Boston and Warhington, passing through 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities 
along the route. 


It appears that our hotel-keepers understand econo- : 


my far better than does our city government. Pro- 
prietors of large hotels in thie city keep their garbage 
separate from ashes, and sell the refuse to farmers, 
who use it for fattening hogs. It is stated in one of 
our daily newspapers that the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
receives $1200 a year from one Long Island farmer 


for this refuse, the St. Nicholas Hotel and the Astor 


House $800, and other hotels in like proportion. 


Three suits were recently begun against Brigham 
Young’s spendthrift son in the Third District Court, 
Salt Lake City. They were for the recovery of claims 
amounting to $19,000, and his household goods were 
seized by the sheriff. . 


Dogs are to be bonght, sold, trained, improved, etc., 
by the Westminster Kennel Club recently incorpo- 
rated. 


Conscience is not altogether asleep. Postmaster 
James received a letter not long ago inclosing two 
thre @cent stamps which the writer had found on let- 
ters which had passed through the post-office unsullied 
by the usual marks. 


The grain crop of South Russia is the largest har- 
vested during the last twenty-five years. 


According to statistics from the Congressiona) Di- 
rectory, Senator Hamlin is the oldest member of the 
Senate, and Senator Dorsey the youngest, although the 
ages of three are not mentioned. Eight of these dis- 
tinguished law-givers are unmarried. 


Banaz, of Hungary, has given 90,000 florins 
to educate poor children—an excellent and substantial 
gift about Christmas-time. 


The last work of the sculptor Crawford was the 
modelling of the casts of the bronze doors for the Capi- 
tol at Washington. Before the moulds in which the 
bronze was cast were destroyed a complete duplicate 
set was made in plaster, and these have ever since re- 
mained with the Ames Company, at Chicopee, Masaa- 
chuasetta, In the hope that at some time they might set 
them up in a hall of theirown. Recently they have 
consented to give them to Amherst College, provided 
some friend of the institution would pay for putting 
them in order and setting them up in the Art Gallery. 
This has been done by Mr. J. H. Southworth, of Spring- 
field, and Amherst has secured a rare art treasure. 


Two or three weeks ago thirty Russian farmers, 
with their families, arrived in New York on their way 
to the far West. Altogether they numbered 114. Their 
curious costumes attracted a good deal of attention at 
Castle Garden. 


Liazt, the great pianist, is now at Rome. It is one 
of his pecuiiarities—in which many other musicians 
are like him—that he will only consent to play after 
much pressure and flattery. Not long ago a lady, who 
was expecting him to join her evening company, lock- 
ed her piano and put the key in her pocket before he 
arrived. Nobody asked or even hinted for music; but 
Liazt was not at ease. He wandered around the in- 
strument a while, and finally asked his hostess for the 
key, and presently her guests heard him at his very best. 


In Southern California, “‘ bee pastures” are very ex- 
tensive. Most of the mountain land is entirely unfit 
for agriculture, and the vegetation growing on it is 
not relished by cattle. But this vegetation is very 
productive of food for bees, and wherever flowering 
plants grow, and there is sufficient water for the bees 
to make their wax, ‘‘ bee pastures” are located, and this 
industry is becoming one of much importance. 


Thé woman blessed with common-sense recently — 


died In Philadelphia. It is not probable the world will 
see her like again. On her death-bed she said to her 
husband, who was a clergyman, “ Don't grow morbid 
when Iam gone. Go into society, be cheerful, and let 


no regard for my memory check you when you —s 1 


to marry again. It is my wish; the children mast 
cared for; you will need a helper in your work. You 
can nottive alone; your temperament is al) against it ; 
only choose a cheerful woman, and teach her to love 
our children. Don’t answer me, and don’t he governed 
by what the world says cr thinks.” 


| 
| 
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THE NEW-COMER. 


Tue large curious-looking bird in our first-page 
illustration is a marabou from tropical Africa. 
It is one of the ugliest of the stork family, but 
is held sacred from its usefulness in devouring 
carrion and other filth which would pollute the 


air. From this bird and from the equally re- | 


pulsive Indian species, commonly called the “ ad- 
jutant:-bird,” are obtained the delicate and beau- 
tiful marabou feathers which command a high 
price for ladies’ head-dresses. These feathers 
grow under the wings. The. name of this bird is 
said to be derived from the Arabic word for 
saint, mardbouth, in allusion to its supposed sa- 
cred character. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE MARKETS. 


THE holiday season makes lively times in the 
markets of a large city like New York, which is 
the dép6t whence supplies are sent to all the sur- 
rounding country, in addition to the vast quanti- 
ties consumed within its limits. The visitor to 
Washington or Fulton Market can not fail to be 
struck with the large amount of game of various 
kinds displayed in tempting array, as represented 
in our illustration on page 12, whicheshows the 
well-known Fulton Market stands of Messrs. A. 
& E. Rossins, who, with Messrs. Fiemine & Co. 
in the same market, Messrs. Knaprp & Van Nos- 

‘TRAND, and Messrs. Dronan & Powe in Wash- 
ington Market, are among the most prominent 
dealers in game and poultry in this city. 

The amount of poultry received every month 
by the firm first mentioned is about sixty tons, 
except during the. holiday season, when the 
amount is much larger. The’ receipts of game 
are about 100 dozen of quail per day, about 200 
partridges, and the same number each of grouse 
and canvas-back ducks. A large proportion is 
shipped to Europe. a~About 15,000 pounds of 
Minnesota venison per mounth is the average 
amount received during the season: The stands 
in the markets are only for the display and retail 
sale of stock, the greater portion being stored in 
large dépots, where it is kept in huge refrigera- 
tors until wanted. The great refrigerator in the 
store-house of Messrs. A. & E. Ropsins has a ca- 
pacity of fifty tons. 

It may interest our readers to know that the 
turkeys sold in our markets come chiefly from In- 
diana, Iowa, Connecticut, and New Jersey, and 
that what are popularly known as “ Philadel- 
phia” chickens come mainly from the latter 
State. It will certainly interest the reader to 
learn that, in the opinion of some of the largest 
dealers, the price of game and poultry will be 
permanently lower than it has been in many sea- 
sons past. They think the time of fancy prices 
has gone by, and that the price of poultry will 
not rise above twenty cents per pound, 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


In buying Waltham Watches, the public will 
avoid imposition by observing the following indi- 
cations : 

First—The gold quality of every gold case 
made by us is distinctly stamped in figures on 
the back of the case with our trade mark “ A. W. 
Co.,” and a certificate bearing the number of the 
case, guaranteeing such quality, and signed by 
our agents, RoBBins and APPLETON, accompanies 
each. 

Every silver case made by us 1s stamped “ Am. 
Watch Co,, Waltham, Mass.—Coin Silver,” or 
“Am. Watch Co., W altham, Mass. — Sterling 
Silver,” according to-its quality, and will be ac- 
companied by a certificate signed by R. E. Ros- 
BINS, Treasurer, guaranteeing the same. 

Seconp—All of our movements have the name 
“Waltham” plainly engraved upon them, what- 
ever other of our trade marks, distinctive of 
grades, may be there. 

This notice is rendered necessary by the fact 
that certain dealers and watch-case makers are 
in the habit of separating our cases from our 
movements and putting’the cases upon worthless 
movements made by other manufacturers, and 
the movements into worthless cases, also made 
by others than ourselves; thus in both instances 
making up complete watches which bear our trade 
mark upon either the case or movement, under cover 
of which both kind of watches are fraudulently sold 
us being entirely of our manufacture. 

We therefore give notice that we assume no 


- responsibility either for the quality of cases that 


do not bear our trade mark, or for the perform- 
ance of our own movements put into them, ex- 
cepting when any fault in performance is clearly 
traceable to original defect in the movement itself. 
it is hardly necessary to say that badly made and 
badly fitting cases are sure to affect injuriously 
the performance of the-watches. Of course we 
assume no responsibility for movements other 
than our own, in whatever cases they appear. 

We add that there is no necessity for the use 
of such cases upon the Waltham movements, as 
there is for their use upon other American move- 
ments, the makers of which have no case-factories 
of their own, we being the only company that 
produce complete watches. Our. genuine cases 
can always be had when demanded, as they should 
always be demanded, by those who wish to own 
a Waltham Watch warranted i in every part. 

Observe therefore that every genuine Waltham 
Watch bears our own trade mark in both case and 
movement, 


—Com.] 


American Watcx Co,, 
By R. E. Treas. 


Tue delicate structure of the skin renders it 
sensitive to the slightest obstructions, whether 
arising from sunburn, dust, or the changing air 
and wind. ‘Burnett's Kalliston is prepared ex- 
pressly to remove these.—[ Com. ] 


| 


Stop that terrible cough, and thus avoid a con- 
sumptive’s grave, by taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. it is up- 
surpassed. Sold by druggists.—{ Com. 


Tur New “Soorr” Rerzatineg — Messrs. 
Tunner & Ross, of Boston, have just perfected au arm 
for which hunters and frontiersmen have lon expe- 
rienced a want, viz.: An accurate, substan 
long-range repeating Rifle at a reasonable price. This 
rifie is carefully and substantially made of the 
best material, showing the finest workmanship 

echani and a very rapid action, but 

wonderful pen at an y long range. 

T. & congratulated upon their 

to sell ouch aA “rifle at the price It will 

command an oe and extended sale. One of 
our best-known said that it was a better gun 

for general use than ome he had paid $76 for.—[{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SAVE THE PIECES. 


Tux bold little boys, 
Who smash up a toys, 

Should save all with care, 
For SPALDING — GLUE, 
They'll be made 

r year’s hacking 8 to bear. 
If the mirrors are smashed, 
Or the dishes al) crashed, 

Save the pieces, no matter how small; 

For the glue is at hand, 


That will make them wi 
Nitro-glycerine, 
Save the we 
And you'l find it 
Tried old friends are Sach better than new. 
To save these h times, 


We'll aid Christmas Ch 
So cultivate SPALDING'S GOOD GLUE. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Ninety-two Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. Preparation for College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 


Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U. 8. Army), Principal. 


BURNETT’S 
COLOCNE. 


Unrivalled te Richness and 
Delicacy of Perfume. 
» 

Awards at the Centen- 


position, at Louis- 


Chicago, Bos York. 


ion of the best jud 
superior to any foreign or do- 
mestie. 


For Sale Druggit, Grocers and 
Fancy Goods Dealers everywhere, 


MINTONS 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
88 MURRAY ST., NEW YORE, 
The only eee in the United States for 
the above firms. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &o., 
Amber Work, and Smokers’ Articles. 
oods ~ ae assortment 
at can oun vo ew Back-Combs, 
Toilet Sete,Walking Canes, ae. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
No. 125 Fulton St., 
6 Astor House (Broapway), 
71 Nassau St., cor. John, 


INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


New York, 


CHAIR ©00., NEW 
Also “No. 820 Broadway, New Test. 


ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 
PERFECT. AUTOMATIC. 
Electric Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer- 
ences. 7 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. City. 
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STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public against imposition, 
and as a rebuke to unscrupulous advertisers, the 
Jadges on Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, "Phila. 
del 1876 (in addition to the two awards—one for 
the best pianos, and the other for the best pianoforte 
material—decreed to Steinway & Sons by the United 
States Centennial Commission), have given to Stein- 
way & Sons the following 


CERTIFICATE: 
“This is to certify that the pianofortes 


Messrs. Steinway & 
lor Grand, e, and bpright, ex exhibited by them at 
the Centenn adelphia in 1876, pre- 


our unanimous & 
Sona’ ‘ Highest degree of excellence in all their styles.’” 
Extracts made and copied from the Note-books of 
the —— Jud dges, uly certified by them, reveal 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and every 
style of pianofortes exhibited by “ye & Sons 
were far above all other competing exhibitors, and 


reached a 
GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The next highest exhibitor's average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


_ The above certificates can be seen at our Warerooms. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS—STEINWAY HALL, 
108 and 111 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


MADISON SQUARE. 


BRANCH: 
Old Post - Office 
Butlding, 
Nassau Street. 


THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the — list of names: Hon. 


8. Field, Judge of U. 8. Su urt, and his accom- 

lished wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn ; Judge Samuel 
New York; Hon. Montgome Ex-Gov- 
ernor elley ; T. 8. Ar- 


reman, W.Va; ; Hon. D. 


scarcely less note. Brochure, re, 140 , Mailed FREE. 
Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 irard St., Phila, Pa. 


DON’T FAIL TO USE 
Massey's Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 


the durability < of Shoes and 
Boots, saves expense of re- 


Slip. No nails to wear the carpet. 
by any one. Twelve Sizes made suitable for all Shoes 
and Boots. Samples, with Tool and Directions for ap- 


receipt of 50 cents. Liberal 


1 , 
to 
a heel for proper size. 


MASSEY REVOLVING Si SHOE HEEL CO., 


834 Broadway, New York. 


EAPNESS and CATARRH.—A Lad 


suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was = ool by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 


sympath and itude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge to any one sim y aMlicted. Address 


LEGGETT. City, N. J. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


and-inkers, Circu- 

Rotary. 
and of our own 


. New York. 


ANDERBURGH, Wood 

Borders, WELLS, & 00. ood Type and 
and Galleys. Complete Newspa ny 16 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton N ew York. 


Cc. STEH R, Manufactarer of 


eerschaum 

& C r Holders. Whole- 
Send for Circular and 
List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


A STUBBORN AND HARASSING 


Pulmonary Disorders. 


-pectorant, a most effective remedy for all Bronchial and 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


a 1, 1878, Tue Livinc enters read its 136th vol- 
Du the year it will furnish — ay oe 
ductions of the foremost authors, a nd 
many the choicest ‘Serial Short 
the ne eadin oreign Novelists, and an 
amoun 


Unapproached mi any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 
of the Baitors, rep: 


yorers, an tors, rep- 
resenting eve tof Knowledge and Progress. 
Tue Livine Ags is a weekly magazine giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo of -matter yearly. It 

presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount of 

matter, with freshness, eS to its weekly a and with a 
actory completeness attemp no other pub- 

lication, the best Essays, Reviews, 

of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biogra entire be 

torical and Political Information, from the en body of 

riodical Literature, and from the pens of 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“In it we find the best uctions of the best writers upon 
all toour hand.” —PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 
t iiterature af the .’—NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 
reservoir and fountain of entertain- 
ment instruction.”’—Hon. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 
“ The best periodical in America.”’—THEO. L. Cu ¥LER, D. D. 
“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes EVERY WEEK.’ 
THE ADVANCE, CHICAGO 
“It affords the best th “ cheapest an d mest convenient means 
of keeping abreast wit e progress of thought in ali its 
“ With it ALONE a reader may fairly keep up wt thet 
és important in the literature, history, poluics, and science of 
day.” —THE METHODIST, New York. 
“Jt ig INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a THOR- 
OUGH compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy 
in the iterary worid.”—Bostown Post. 
vo jughe to find @ place in every American home.” 
ORK 


IMES. 
NEW SERIAL. 
wiht! publication of a new Serial Story by William Black 


in January. 
Livine AGE is weekly at $8. Sree 


—NEW-~ 


Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with 


EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878. 


To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent th 
seven numbers of i877 containing the first ce 
ea,” best work of one of the 


euSCIORTICONS 


‘With New TANTER and RN LIDES, 


MAGIC 


L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut sry SLIDES, 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or fer 
public ase, stand 


Circulars free. Catalogues 16 cents. 
Sciepticon Manual, Ed. cents. 
Specimen Scientific Slide, cents. 


Camochan's Operative Surgery, 


Contributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical 
Pathology. By J. M. Carnocnan, M.D., 
Formerly Professor of Surgery in the New 
York Medical College, Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
State Hospital, 1850-71, &c. With Litho- 
graphed Plates. 4to, Paper. : Parts 
I. and II., together, $1 00; Part III., 75 
cents. 


CONTENTS. 

Parts I. anv II.: Introductory Address on the Study 
of Science.—Elephantiasis Arabum of the Lower 
Extremity successfully Treated by Ligature of the 
Femoral Artery, with other Cases.—Elephantiasis 
Arabum of the Head, Face, and Neck treated esuc- 
cessfully by Ligature of both Common Carotid 
Arteries.—Remarks on the Ligation of the Common 
Trunk of the Femoral Artery, in Relation to Sec- 
ondary Hemorrhage following Amputation of the 
Thigh; and in Hemorrhage from Wounds of the 
Plantar Arteries, and of the Posterior aud Anterior 
Tibial Arteries, with Cases. 

Part III.: Case of Amputation of the entire Lower 
Jaw, for Ostitis, Necrosis, and Caries.—Remarks 
on Amputation of the entire Lower Jaw.—Case of 
Amputation of the entire Lower Jaw for Osteo- 
Fibroid Tamor, 4 Deux Temps.—On Shock and 
Collapse, and the Primary Treatment of Injuries; 
including the Consideration of the Time of Election 
for Capital Operations required afier extensive 
Lesions. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


C. WHIS, POLLAR 


of MEER- 
Avie GOODS, wholesale and 


retail. 27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Bo 


GUN 


ed twist 
BALE: with 


Gun sta 


OLES UNIVERSAL FEED SEWING- . 
MACHINE. New principles. Important im- 
provements. Send for Descriptive Circular. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
220 West 14th Street, New York. 


tht 

Not ary. apptied. Corcaia in 


Thee be imitated, 


with name, 10c. and stamp. 
C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


5 rs 10¢, 


ale 
LL LL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL 
3 guthers such ae Hon. 
| iv such as Rt. Hon. 
. Gladstone, Prof. Max 
Sy aller, Pref. Dr. 
*Carpenter, K. A. Procter, 
rof. Huxtey, Jas. Frances 
Edw. Preem rances 
Arey il, rs. unloch, Wm. 
=> Biack, Jean Ingelow, Miss 
| Dhackeray, Mrs. Oliphant, 
| Mrs. Alcrander. Geo. Mac: 
Donald, w Arnold, W. 
J and many others be 
| 
ity ities and nov- 
| of construction, and in all points of excellence they 
ee received our highest a of points, and accordingl) ee 
cf 
| 
= the New Year. 
SEED 
all applicants. OP Lavine Aon: sory DY the charming English writer, 
: tains colored plate, 500 engravings, 8 78 Miss Thackeray, and the usual large amount of other 
169 pages, end ee pices, valuable matter. 
over Address LITTELL & » Beston. 
varieties of V and Flower Seeds Roses 
Invaluable to all Gand fort. 
FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich, 
‘ Without effort on our part 
: her it has, in a brief time, attained 
mun large and constantly increas- 
ae ee Warranted to wear the heel evenly on all 
an upright tread to 
the Foot, and avoiding uneven wear 
peeling, is Noiseless, does not 
| rT ANIERS ' 
PA. 
Imitation Geld Watch 
3. $10, $16. $20 and $25 each. “Chains 
2’to $12, to match. Jewelry oftne same. 
Best C.0.D., by Express. stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS Mera. 
SON, Main Street, Oincinnati, O. 
¢ be thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


15 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward, 


“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 
Tilustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or 
wil! be mailed, by enclosing 
10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
<35 1155 Broadway, New York, 
Corner 27th Street. 


Cut Gut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievrs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 60 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing @ tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. VIIL, 

7“ mann CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
FUR- INED ULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained Skir 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box - Pleated 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (fer chil 
frum 6 months to 5 years old) 
Vol. LX. 
’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 


8 


aud Cloxed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
OID . . ce 
LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt... “ 44 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, ‘Over- 
skirt with Diagonal Front, and Walking Skirt “ 44 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Loug 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... “ 60 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years & 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS. . 


PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt... 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Loug Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt 
PRINC ESSE POLONAISE and Waiking Skirt. “ 
TRAVELL on CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
HABIT BASQUE: er-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt............-see-e0. “ 15 
SCARF DO Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 


BRE rOoN COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 
“ 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking 7 
GIRL’S W ARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and Schwvol Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... “ 19 
DIAGONAL sACQU E, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt. = 
BRETTON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 
Scarf Back ‘onl alking Skirt.............. 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE witb Princesse Back, 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACK ET’, Empress Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained’ Skirt................ 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 
and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ “ 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 
and Walking Skirt........... & 
PRINCESSE WRA cous 
POLONAISE and Demi - Trained 
COUNTRY SUIT, Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
ezepen in | Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “ 81 
PLEATE BASQUE, } Peplum Over-skirt, and 
40 
POLON AISE and Long Walking 


2to9 
CREED! 


Cc ARRICK POLON AISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-B tonne 
Walking Coat (for — from 7 to 15 years 
Back Seams, 
Walking 


PLASTRON WRAPPER: § 

The Paoblishers will send either Suit oy mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns cannot afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
“A USEFUL PRESENT.” 
PRINCE’S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Writes ten hours with one fillé Saves one third the 
by mail in a registered letter. 
ul for Circulars. ‘Manufactured onl 
Joun 8. 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton St., N.Y. 
_ Gold Pens, Pencils, &c., at manufacturer's prices. 


Gold Quill Pen, send bs 
for circular. G. F. 
Hawkes, Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N. Y. 


AQ & Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 


Carda, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1878 


Offers Extraordinary Inducements to Subscribers. 


In the February Number will be commenced 


TWO NEW SERIAL NOVELS: 


One, entitled “ Macleod of Dare,” by 


WILLIAM BLACK, 


the celebrated English Novelist, with illustrations 
by Pettie, Millais, and other distinguished artists ; 
and the cther, entitled “The Return.of the 
Native,” by 


THOMAS HARDY, 


also effectively illustrated. 

Harper’s MaGaZIneE gives more space than any 
other popular Magazine to special illustrated ar- 
ticles on 


ART SUBJECTS, - 


and to important 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 
treated in a popular style. 


The Illustrated Descriptive Papers 


in Harper’s MaGazine cover every quarter of 
the globe, and are as beautiful in illustration as 
they are entertaining and instructive. 


Illustrated Short Stories and Poems 


are a special feature in every Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


aily 
recommended for ay Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen. Price 50 cts. 
per box. Sold by all druggists. 

N. B.—They contain no opium 
or preperation thereof. 

FOUGERA & CO., 


TRADE MARK. New York, Special Agents, 


GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


TON PRESS 
Selicinkin only $14, 
COLU MBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 


ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for —— CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 
Throat, - and Heart affections 
treated with Homaropath ic Remedies and Electricity. 
First prescriptions by mail, $3 00. Am e rooms to 
accommodate patients. Address Dr. N. oes, 
McLean's Block, Loule 0. 


— Seven-shot Revolver 
REVOLVER FREE. Seyonshot Revolvers 
dress J. Bown & Son, 186 & 188 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE NEW CUFF 

Made of Silver. Does away with 

Pinning the Cuff, and holds it in 

one place. Sent on receipt of 25c., 

or send Stamp for Circular. 
AINSLIE & CO., 

205 Ross St., Brooklyn, E. D., N.Y. 


AGENTS BREAD THIS. 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $75 
r month and expenses to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. Addresa, 
L. 8. SHERMAN & CO., ‘0., Marshall, Mich. 


3 GOLD & Silver Border Cards, with Name, in 

Leatherette Case, 30c. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N. ¥. 

ESTABLISHED 1840, 

RIST’S SNES. 

man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 

Broadway,N. Y. Catalogues mailed by, enclosing stamp. 
Highest awards from all the World’s Exhibitions. 


‘§ Epilepsy, Falling Sickness, Positively Cared 
FI by using ** Dr. Hebbard’s Cure. ” No hum- 
bug. ‘‘ It has cured thousands.” Sample bottle free. Ad- 
dress J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, 1323 Broadway, N. Y. 


INTING AND ENTERPRISE! 


HSS His te $20, 
Illustrated Catalogue for -Inke te 0. 
J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, W eat est Meriden, 


rinted on all, for 18c. 
, Clintonville, Conn, 


66 MIXED CARDS, with name 
Outfit 25c. CLINTON BROS. 
WATCH ond CHAIN ONLY $20 

‘atin the Worid! 
ATCH and CHAIN FRE. = 

Agents. Cc. M. LINING TON. 47 Jackson St., Chicago. 

5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18¢.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c, DOW D & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


and Morphine habitcared. 
Th and only absolute 

ame for book on 
olen Eating. to W. B. Squire, 
Worthing a, Greene Co., ind. 


$40 4 WEEK. Catalogue and Sample Free. 
FELTON & Cco., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Cc. DICKEL’S RIDING ACADEMY, 
e Corner 5th Avenue and 39th Street. Open 
daily from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M., for lessons and exercises. 


H.W.JOHNS?® PATENT. 


ESTOS 


SSE RIAL a. 


Paints, Roofing, Steam vty and Boilér 
Steam Packing 
Fire, A Water-pr Coatings, Seni 
for damples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price. Lista, &c. 

87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


PATENT Ss. 


my Messrs. Mux» & Co. are Solicitors of American 
d Foreign Paten 

ad. in the worid. 
terms. Models of New Inventions and Sketches ex- 
amined, and advice free. A special notice is made in 
the Sefentifie American of all Inventions Pat- 
ented through this Agency, with’ the name and resi- 
dence of the Patentee. Public attention is thas di- 
rected to the merits of the new patent, and sales or in- 
troduction often effected. 

Any person who has ~y~ 4 a new discovery or inven- 
tion can ascertain, free whether a patent 
can probably be an Bey by writing to’ the under- 
signed. Terms for Scientific American, $3.20 
a year. Address tor the or concerning Patents, 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


ROTARY & LEVER PRESSES. 


Catalogue 
DAVID W. WATSON, Man’?f’r, 
73 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ¢ One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ = - 40 
HARPER'S BAZAR, «++ 400 
The THREE publications, one year..... -++10 00 
Any TWO, one T 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large.clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Squanz, New Yorx. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magaztnz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Wexx.y or Bazagz, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazmsz, 20 volumes 
of the Wzex.y, and 9 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Haz- 
per’s and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


A MONTH— AGENTS WANTED_26 best 
articles in the world ; one sample 
ay Brapson, Detroit, Mich. 


BIG PAY, To Agents selling my 10 new arti- 
hromos, Watches, Jewelry, &c. 
Send for R. MORRIS, Chicago, 


9 5 Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no? alike, 
with name, 10c. Nassav Carp Co. , Nassau, N. N. 


PORTABILITY: combined with great 
power in FIELD, BARINE, TOURISTS’, OF 
and general out door day and night doable per- 
spective glasses; wil! show objects distinctly from 
two tesix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranrpe- 
wer > strengthen and impreve the sight 
ts of OC talogues 
ars, OCULASTS, OP- 


rent 
without the dis 


3, 4,6 & Home St., Ciocinnau, 0. 
postpaid L. JONES « & CO N. 
LD PLATED WATCR pes 
to 
LD BOOKS wanted, for New Books or Cash. 
O* J. B. ALDEN, 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
STAMMER=::= all{nterested—send for circulars. 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl. N. Y. 


HARPER BROTHERS 


CYPRUS: ITS hieahemrs CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
Ten Years’ Residence ~ that Isl- 
and. General Louis Parma vit Cesnota, Mem, 
of the al Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Mem. of the Royal Society ~~! Literature, London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps See 
Svo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops pad Uneat Edges, $7 

IL 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. 
Illustrated Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental r, $1 75 


IIL 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE Rn 
‘AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J.M.C 
wooHan, M.D. Part IIL 4to, Paper, 75 cents. Parte 
L and L., together, $1 00. 

THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT: or, The Old House of 
Under New Masters. Epwis Dz Leon, 
Ex- t and Consul-General in Egypt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Win.utas 
C. LL.D. Profusely Illastrated. Svo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (In a box.) 

VI. 

THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J.4, Taowsaiver. Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50, (In a box.) 

Vil. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT. By Lord Macavtay. 
82mo, Paper, 2% cents. 

Vill. 


or By Lord Macaurar. 32mo, Paper, 


IX. 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Macavtar. 32mo, 
Paper, 2 cents. 


x. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. By 
Lord Macautary. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XL 

A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 
Everensz Lawgenos. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


XII. 
APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
Illustrated. 


ART EDUCATION 
By Colonel Geoxer Warp 
Svo, Cloth, Lluminuated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XIIL 

ART IN EUROPE. By S&S. G. 

W. Bensamin. Illustrated. 8vv, Cloth, Dluminated 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 
XIV. 

ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE. 
By Paesoort Srorrosp. With 109 Illus- 
trations. S8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XV. 

OUR CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
namental Cover, $1 5v. 

XVL 

CARICATURE AND Mey COMIC ART, in All 


Ulustrated. Svo, Or- 


Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 
208 Illustrations. a, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt. 
Tops, $5 00. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According to ne 
elation and Science. By J. W. Dawson, 

F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor 

M ‘Gill Universit Author of The Story 
of the 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE ABC OF FINANCE. By Stxwon Newooms. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER’ & BROTHERS, N ew York. 


These Novels are in Cover here oth- 
Paper 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Svo, Paper, 


A Young Wife’s Story. By! Bowra. 25 


The firet volume of A Modern Minister. With Dlus- 
trations. SS5cents. 


What He Cost Her. By James Parn. 40 cents. 


Brema: My Father’s Sin. By R. D. 
50 cents. 


Brack, 
ts. 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By Groren 


20 cents. 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Georer Exsor. 20 cents. 
Janet's Repentance. By Groner Eutor. 20 cents. 
Carita. By Mra. Oxiruanr. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Parniox. 25 cents. 
Virginia, A Roman Sketch, 25 cents 

Winstowe. By Mrs. Larrn-Apams. 25 cents. 


Percy and the Prophet. By 
cents, 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuzt Hozy. 15 
cents. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs.O.renant. 40 cents. 
Dieudonnée. By Borr. 20 cents. 


& Barorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanree’s mailed Sree on receipt of 
Nine Centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ayear. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
- legitimate. Particulars free 
OETH @ Co., St. Ma 


. Permanent em 
in the known wor 
95 NEW YEAR CARDS, yw ey 25 


ay 8. A. GRANT & 
() PINE Mixed with name, 
$ Agenis. & Co., Chicago. 
Extra Mixed, l0c. Geo. IL. Reed & Co., Nassau,N. Y. 


1G PAY torell our Rubber Printing Stam 
B free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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Least Power, Space, and Cost. 
xT TAD 
| 
| 
RL'S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat,Plain Princesse Dresa, Kilted Dress, and | 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
OOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 | — 
H WALKING JACKET, Long, Round , 
_ Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. ** 42 as 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 
COMBINATION PRINCESSE COSTUME.... “ 44 | 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... 44 
MAKQUISE POLONAISE aud Demi-Trained 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... 46 
Nia 
Pans: MILLIGAN 
‘TED CARRICK BASOU Apron Over- 
| 
- 
ar - 
i: 
les 
| 0. 


JAPANESE, 
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A. A,VANTINE & 


INPORTERS OF EVERY VABIETY OF 
827, 829, & 831 ‘BROADWAY. Attention is asked to the announcement 


We have reduced our that from this time I shall in the sale 

PIAN NOW ofer our STAN, of the watches of the OAN WATOH 

Do you wante GOOD plano at 8 LOW OOMPANY, of WALTHAM MASS., adding 

sel elsewhere. ot to the business a special department devoted 

fall paroatare and Tt | to them, conducted upon such:a scale as will 

State of the Ui going panos present at all times for‘the examination of 

write WHERE you saw this notice. purchasers a fuller and more comprehensive 
U. 8. PIANO 00., 810 Broadway, N ¥- | stock than has before béen accessible to the 


AL" New York public, . 

HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL GIFTS. — | egpecially rich in specimens of the more highly 
RICH DECORATED PORCELAINS and VASES! finished and accurate movements, to the man- 
BAMBOO WARE; SCREENS and PICTURES ! ufacture of which the Oompany is now giving 


OTO and ZOGAN BRONZES! 
RICH PEKIN ENAMELS (CLOISONNE)! an increased share of its attention. 
C. PARKE, 186 St., N. ¥. 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD THEODORE STARR, 


o. 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


_ * KING WINTER ORDERS A TRUCE. 
We have transferred our Retail Business to Mz. 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Staxr & Manovs), and 


1620 FLANDRAU & CO,, | 

j ( him in connection with his general business, at No. 
| (Late 502-504 Broapway), : | .. s 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods 
. , Sole Agents for will be offered at our established prices. 


= 184 F ifth Avenue, MILES’S ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, Our Salesrooms in Union Square will remain open 


(Broadway 42348t.), |= NEW YORK. | 372 & 374 Broome 8t., New York. HANCOCK'S INSPIRATORS for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 
7 —— (Best Feeder for Stationary, Marine, and Locomotive 


Sel Skin Wo BROUGHAMS,| AM 0, 
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THOU ART THE MAN. 


By MISS M. BRADDON, 
AUTHOR OF “An Verpjor,” “Josnva Hag- 
Daveuter,” Men’s Suogs,” 
‘“*Lapy Avupiey’s Storer,” ero. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE BOARDS. 

Sixty years ago, two years after the battle of 
Waterloo had wound up the fortunes of the long 
war, and sent Napoleon to his rocky cage amidst 
the tropical seas, London was a different London 
from the metropdlis of jo-day—a city of narrow- 


er streets and more perious alleys and by-ways, 
and yet a city with a certain homely comfort and 
snugness about it that seem to have been left 
behind in the march of improvement. When 
the century was young, London was something 
more than the hrillignt focus of commercial en- 
terprise, It was a city in which people lived 
and died. Tradesmen were not ashamed to make 
their homes over their shops ; brides went forth 
from the narrow streets to be married in the 
gray old churches; children were carried to the 
old stone fonts; men and women worshipped 
in the tall pews Sunday after Sunday. Now the 
stern hand of improvement is sweeping away the 

old churches. Nobody wants them. No- 
body lives in London. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING—LISTENING TO THE CHIMES, 


In the London of sixty years ago—Charles 
Lamb’s London—the Drama was a grand institu- 
tion. Theatres were fewer, and ranked higher in 
men’s minds. Every dramatic event was a great 
public question, An O.P. riot would be impos- 
sible nowadays. Managers may raise or lower 
their prices as the humor moves them, Nobody 
cares, There are so many theatres that every 
man can find a place to suit his inclination and 
his pocket. People are as fond of the drama as 
ever, perhaps, but it is no longer a religion, a na- 
tional pride. When this century was young, the 
play was almost as much to the Londoner as the 
o)1 riotous worship of Bacchus was to the Greek 
wien the drama was new born. 

Behold the wide circle of eager faces in great 


Drury Lane, every eye fixed on one man, who 
holds the audience spell-bound, watchful of his ev- 
ery look and every movement, breathless almost, 
lest a whisper of his should eseape them. There 
is a silence as in the house of death, an oppress. 
ive dumbness, as he glides atealthily across the 
wide empty atage and plucks aside a curtain that 
veils the portal of an inner chamber. 

He is a small man, lithe, muscular, with close- 
knit frame. He has a long thin face, black eyes 
that glow like burning coals, long black hair, which 
he toskes back from the-high wide brow, the brow 
of a Cesar, as he pauses for a moment, with the 
curtain in his hand, and looks toward his audi- 
ence, but not at them. 

It is an attitude to be remembered, that crouch- 
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ing movement, as of a tiger about to spring, the 
hand clutching the velvet curtain, the head thrust 
forward, serpent-like, as if a forked sting were 


- about to be darted from those pale parted lips. 


Then with a sudden spring the man stands erect, 
tears back the curtain, and looks within. 

What does he see? A man and woman sitting 
at a chess table in a Venetian chamber. The blue 
waters of the Adriatic, the white pinnacles of 
distant buildings, shine ‘through the wide arched 
windows. 


They have been playing, but are playing no 


more. It is all earnest now. The man leans | 


across the table, the woman’s hand clasped in 


his. He looks up into her fair young face with 
an impassioned gaze, which she returns, yielding 
and subjugated. 

The man lets fall the velvet curtain, totters a 
few paces forward, and then, with one long de- 
spairing cry, drops to the ground like a log. 

The act ends with this picture. But that last 
hoarse cry of the actor dwells with his audience 
after the curtain has gone down. It was almost 
too awful for human suffering. It was like the 
agonized cry of a tortured animal. It was the 
extreme expression of passion and despair in an 
utterly savage nature. 

The play had taken the town by storm, and 
the actor, who within the last two years had be- 
come suddenly famous, had won new laurels in 
the part, but-it was a tragedy not destined to im- 
mortality, and has sunk into the night of oblivion 
with many of its kind. 

But just now this Italian story of Love, Re- 
venge, and Murder, with Michael Elyard in the 
principal part, was the rage. The play drew 
crowded houses nightly, and Elyard was declared 
to have surpassed himself in the character of the 
Italian husband—an Othello without Othello’s no- 
bleness. 

In the last act he stabs his false wife in a gar- 
den at sunset, and hides the corpse among the 
rushes that fringe the canal. It was this murder 
which thrilled the audience, and sent them home, 
rapturous and awe-stricken, to dream of Elyard’s 
whité-face and burning eyes, the black elf-locks 
falling over the pale forehead, the lithe, compact 
form clad in close-fitting black velvet. 

To see him drag his victim from the fountain 
where he had slain her to the rushes that showed 
dark against the red light of the setting sun; to 
see him bend over the fair face, and, in a sudden 


- burst of passion, rain kisses upon the dead brow 


and cheeks; to see him lift the lifeless corpse 
upon his knee and try, in a wild madness, to charm 
it back to life, then fling it from him with a sud- 
den yell of rage at the remembrance of its false- 
hood ; and then to watch his startling movements, 
his furtive backward glances, the nervous quiver- 
ing of his muscular limbs as he hid the dreadful 
thing among the rushes, while the sun sank low- 
er, and. the red sky took an intenser red, till all 
the scene seemed steeped in blood—to see all this 
was to drink a cup of horror that gave a keener 
zest to the enjoyment of a convivial meeting and 
an oyster supper after the play, 

To-night there are two men in a box near the 
stage, who watch the play with expression and 
bearing so opposite that the difference is some- 
thing to be remarked. One leans with his arms 
folded upon the cushion of the box, his chin rest- 
ing on his arms, and his eyes fixed intently on 
the scene. He loses not a movement nor a tone 
of the actors. The other lolls back in his chair 
and surveys the stage through his eyeglass, at- 
tentive, discriminating, critical, but not entranced. 

The first is Captain Bywater, of his Majesty’s 
Navy, who has just come ashore after a cruise in 
the South Seas, and has not seen a stage-play for 
the last seven years. The second is Phillimore 
Dorrell, the famous criminal lawyer, who has seen 
this particular play five times. 

The two men are old school-fellows at the 
Charter-house, and have been dining together at 
a snug city tavern, where the floor is sanded and 
the Burgundy is genuine. 

Not till the green curtain drops on a madden- 
ed suicide does Charles Bywater relax his gaze. 
Thén he lifts his head, pulls himself together 
with a shiver, as if waking out of a bad dream, 
and looks absently round the house. 

“Well, Charley, what do you think of Elyard 
in The Venetian Husband? A capital piece of 
acting, isn’t it ?” 

Acting ?” replied the other. 
acting; it’s like reality.” 

" W hich all good acting must 'be.” 

“Yes; but I have seen good acting before to- 
night, which was not like this. I could not have 
believed that any man could do such things as 
this man does unless he were at heart a murderer.” 

“My dear fellow, that is to deny the possibility 
of consummate art. Your true artist imagines 
himself the being he represents. “ “It is as easy for 
him to imagine himself a murderer as to imagine 
himself a hero or a lover.” 

“ Yes, in a broad, abstract way. But this man 
goes into the littlenesses of crime, the finest de- 
tails, the most minute particulars,” 
> “His imagination realizes these as readily as 
the broader outline. It is his wonderful appre- 
ciation of detail that makes his performance so 
masterly and so original. The fact is the man is 
a genius.” 

“Do you know him ?” asked the sailor, deeply 
interested. 

* Almost as well as I know you. He goes into 
the best society. He was at Oxford, and is a man 
of considerable refinement. | supped with him 
the other night.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the captain; “ you ate 
with him after seeing him in this play ? Did not 
you feel as if you were sitting down with a mur- 
derer ?” 

“‘ Not the least in the world. I felt that. I was 
sitting down with a very agreeable acquaintance. 
A trifle self-conscious, as most actors are, and 
rather too fond of talking about his art, but a 


“Tt’s not like 


perfect gentleman, notwithstanding. We had a | 


discussion, by-the-way, after supper, which was 
peculiarly ‘interesting to me, a8 @ man whose ex- 
perience has made him unhappily familiar with 
the physiology of crime.” 

“What about ?” 

“ About murder. Elyard has an idea that a 
great many murders are committed in a century 
which never come to light, the secret of which 
dies and is buried with the victim of the crime. 
Now I have just the opposite opinion. It is my 
fixed belief, founded upon long familiarity with 
the history of crime, that there is an inherent 
something -in the crime of murder which makes 
its ultimate discovery inevitable.” 

“Shakspeare has expressed the same opinion 
rather more tersely,” said Captain Bywater— 
“ Blood will have blood.” 

“True,” assented Mr. Dorrell, vexed at being 
interrupted in his preamble, “ that’s Shakspeare’s 
rough -and-ready way of putting it. My theory 
is that from the moment a man becomes a crim- 
inal he becomes a blunderer. He is off the 
straight track, and is sure to take a wrong step. 
The murderer is playing the most desperate game 
a man can play, with all society for his adver- 
against success are terrible. 
And then there is something in blood that stu 

fies a man. From the instant he stains his 
oni he begins to do idiotic thi We buries 
the body that he should have pooner yd or 
he leaves it unburied when wisaom would have 
buried it. His crime has been hidden for a oo 
or more, perhaps, and no finger has been point- 
ed at him, when he takes it into his head all at 
once that his secret is in danger, and unearths 
his victim, and is caught with the hideous proof 
of his crime in his arms. Or when the deed is 


- done, craven fear seizes hold of him, and he flies 


the scene of his guilt, and so betrays himself; or 
he keeps some shred or scrap of his victim’s gar- 
ments; or he overacts the part of innocence in 
some way. Sooner or later his distempered spir- 
it will lead him to some act of besotted idiocy by 
which the deed he has done will be made clear 
to men’s eyes. He is never safe. Elyard seem- 
ed deeply interested in what I told him of my ex- 
perience in the ways of criminals, but he was not 
con¥inced. He clings to the idea that there are 
murders which justice never hears of.” 

The afterpiece began, and Phillimore Dorrell 
hurried off to a convivial supper party, leaving 
Captain Bywater alone in the box. 

“You know my chambers, old fellow,” he said 
at parting. “I shall be glad to see you when- 
ever you can look in.” 

“That will be pretty often, Phil, depend upon 
it,” answered the other; “ but I’m going down to 
the country for a week or so before I enjoy my- 
self in London.” 

“To see your people ?” inquired Dorrell. 

“My people are under the sod, Phil; I shall 
go and have a look at their graves, and I shall 
hunt up an old friend or two among the few that 
I knew in my boyhood.” 


— 


( CHAPTER II. 
LOVED AND LOST. 


Captain Bywater started by coach early next 
morning. The scene of his birth was a quiet 
village among the Buckinghamshire hills, an out- 
of-the- way rustic place, shut in and sheltered 
from cold winds and the biting breath of ‘man- 
kind. A cluster of cottages, an old, old church, 
with a low square tower, and a wonderful sun- 
dial for its only ornament, two or three comfort- 
able homesteads, a grange that had once been a 
grand mansion, and the good old red brick house 
still known as Squire Bywater’s, though the squire 
had been laid in his grave years ago; and Char- 
ley had let the house to an alien family who were 
said to do nothing for the poor, an accusation 
which might be taken to mean that they stopped 
short of giving away the greater part of their 
substance, and leaving themselves poorer than 
-_ pensioners, as the dead-and-gone squire had 
don 


it was a bright afternoon in May when the 
sailor alighted from the coach in front of the old 
inn, a cozy-looking low white house, with a gold- 
en sun for a sign, and bright red flower pots in 
all the windows. 

How pretty the dear old village looked in the 
afternoon sunshine ! 

What a blessed haven from the cares and 
struggles of the world, what a calm retreat, what 
an abode of innocence and peace! The gardens 
were all bright with blue forget-me-nots and yel- 
low cowslips, roses just bursting into bloom. The 
last of the violets scented the air. The ruddy 
fire was glowing in the village f Hens were 
cackling, ducks quacking and splashing in the 
pond before the inn door. Rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren looked up and grinned at the traveller, as 
at a being whose arrival was the next best thing 
to a peep-show. 

All this was rapture te the sailor, who had been 
seven years at sea. He took in every thing with 
the eager glance of his rig A. gray eyes, and then 
he turned away from the inn, and looked long 
and thoughtfully at the old stone mansion yon- 
der, with its dull, neglected air, 

It was a good old Tudor house, standing back 
from the road, a wide lawn in front of its mull- 
ioned windows, two mighty cedars casting their 
dense shadows on the sun-lit grass, clipped yew 
hedges, straight walks, and a garden that looked 
barren and uneared for. 

“Old Mr. Leeworthy is still living, I hope! ” 
asked the captain, turning to the innkeeper, with 
a certain anxiety in his tone. 

“ Yes, Sir, the old gentleman is still alive. He 
must be going on for ninety—a wonderful old 
man ; very few like him nowadays. I’m very glad 
to see you back, Sir, after so long. I hope you 
are goin to make a stay with us, now the war’s 
over. Shall I have your portmanteau taken up 
stairs, Sir ?” 


“Yes; I shall be here for a day or two.” 
“ John, take Captain Bywater’s portmanteau to 
the blue room.” 


Charles Bywater’s gaze was still fixed on the. 


old stone house on the opposite side of the vil- 

lage green. 
* You've dined on the road, mayhap, Sir *” said 
comfortable bit of 


“You can get me some supper at 
o’clock, eggs and bacon—any thing. 
over to see old Mr. Leeworthy. His 
ter is as pretty as ever, I suppose,” he added, 
with an ill-assumed carelessness. All 
the journey from London, while the heavy o 
coach rolled along at a rate that seemed a snail’s 
pace to Captain Bywater’s impatience, one. im- 
ane had been shining before the eyes of the trav- 

ler—a fair girl’s face, radiant with youthful 
bloom. It had been almost a child’s face when 
he withdrew his eyes from its fresh beauty, five 
years ago, after the long, lingering gaze of fare- 
well, a sweet face looking up at him in its artless 
gnet, half drowned in tears. To have spoken of 

is love then would have seemed profanation. 

He kept his secret, and went away to sea, mean- 

ing to come back in a couple of years or so, and 

— his cause, fearing no rival in that unsophis- 

and secure in the belief that Helen 

poem cared more for him than for any one 
else in the world. 

A troubled look came over the innkeeper’s 
round face. 

“Sure to goodness, captain, you must have 


“What? Is she married?” 
“ No, Sir.” 
“Dead!” gasped Captain Bywater, with an 


ashy face. 
Oh, he t to have feared this! Fate is so 
cruel. And beings so lovely as Helen Leeworthy 


are om flowers which fall earliest under death’s 
sick 

“No, Sir, not dead—not that any one knows— 
but gone.” 

“Gone! Where and how?” 

“That’s more than any body has ever been able 
to find out, Sir. It almost broke old Mr. Leewor- 
thy’s heart. He has never been the same man 
since. He just crawls about the place like the 
ghost of himself. It’s pitiful to see him. His 
mind is gone. And every thing is neglected— 
the garden—the house—nobody cares.” 

“Tell me all—from first to last,” said Captain 


‘Bywater, putting his arm through the landlord’s 


and leading him away from the inn door to the 
broad high-road, where there was no one to over- 
hear them. “When did it happen? ‘How? 
When did she go away? Begin at the begi 


“ Well, Sir, it was two years after you left us, 
and summer weather, as it might be now, only a 
deal later in the year—old Mr. Leeworthy’s 
nephew, the politician, him as you’ve doubtless 
heard about taking a leading part in public af- 
fairs up in London, he was staying at the Grange 
when it happened, with his secretary: They'd 
been there above a month—nrigh upon two 
months I should say, counting from the closing 
of Parliament—and Mr. Leeworthy (I mean Mr. 
Thomas Leeworthy, the nephew) was studying 
hard, and getting up—stat—stat— Well, I'm 
bothered.” 

“ Statistics,” exclaimed the captain, impatient- 
ly. “For Heaven’s sake,go on! What does Mr. 
Leeworthy’s book matter?” 

“ Well, it has a bearing on the case, you see, 
Sir. All things have a bearing. Well, Sir, to 
make a long story short, one fine September morn- 
ing, when the leaves were just beginning to turn, 
Miss Leeworthy was missing. There was no let- 
ter—not a w tell any body where 
she had gone, or why she had gone. There was 
nothing out of her room——not so much as 
a bonnet. But she was and from that hour 


“The secretary,” cried Captain B 
“What of him? He was young, attractive, per- 


“He was young,” asserted the landlord, “ but 
he wasn’t attractive, leastways not to me. I'd 


“A lady may have thought differently,” said 
the-captain, bitterly. 

He saw in this young secretary the clew to 
the mystery. Lovers’ secrets closely t, an 
elopement, first Gretna, and then the King’s 
Bench. 

“ Anyhow, captain, the secretary could hardly 
have been at the bottom of it. He never budged. 
His master stopped at the Gran » till the end of 
the year, and he stopped with I used to 
meet him about the village, though I didn’t want 
to do it. A lonesome young man, shut up in his 
own self, as close as a church on workadays. I 
never liked the cut of his jib, as you naval gentle- 
men say.’ 

“Ts that all you can tell me, Jarvis ?” 

“ Every syllable.” 

The captain turned from him without a word, 
and walked quickly back to the village green, and 
across the green to the gates of the Grange. That 
gray and rigid face told of a grief too deep for 
utterance,a dumb despair deep enough to over- 
shadow a lifetime. 

As he drew near the broad iron gate, a sigh of 
agony broke from those white lips of his. O 
Heaven, how well he remembered her! It was 
here, by this gate, they had parted. Could it be 
forever? He could see the childish face, pure 
as a lily, the sweet, sad eyes brimming over with 
tears. .And she was gone—perhaps to misery— 
it might betoshame. Qh, rather than that, let it 
be death! In time, doubtiess, he might come to 
think with resignation of her lying at rest in some 
quiet church-yard. But it was madness to think 
of her disgraced and dishonored; that fair flow- 


er, which he had deemed almost too lovely for 
earth, trampled in the gutter, flung aside to with- 
er, like the vilest weed. He went in at the open 
gate, along the grass-grown walk, to the low door 
where he had been used to enter. He rang a bell 
that sounded dismally, as in an empty house. 

The old housekeeper opened the door. She 
courtesied and smi and seemed pleased to 
see him. It struck him all at once that he might 
learn more from her than from the master of the 
house, She was Mr. Leeworthy’s junior by a 
good many years. Her memory would be clear- 
er, and he could question her more a 5 

“T have come to see your old master, Mrs. Dill, 
but I should like to have a few minutes’ talk with 
you first. I’ve only just come home from sea, 
and I’ve heard something that has taken all the 
joy out of my return.” 

“J think I know what you mean, Sir. You've 
heard about Miss Helen. She was always a favor- 
ite with you, wasn’t she? You were like a play- 
fellow with her, though you were so much older. 
She loved you like a brother.” 

“And I loved her as I never have loved and 
never shall love any other woman,” answered tlic 
captain. “I tell you my secret, Mrs. Dill, be- 
cause I want you to speak freely. I want you 
to help me to find her.” 

“Find her!” sighed the housekeeper. “Oh, 
Sir, who can hope for that, after five long years, 
and after Mr. Thomas Leeworthy doing all that 
could be done, and he a public man too, and so 
clever? Who could do more than he could ?” 

“ Love, my good soul, true love, which is as 
strong as faith,and can move mountains. Mr. 
Thomas Leeworthy may have been a very affec- 
tionate uncle, but he never loved his niece as I 
love—yes, as I love her. Living or dead, lost 
or found, she is to me the dearest thing upon 
“sng And now tell me every circumstance of 

her disappearance—every suspicion—every con- 
jecture.” 

Captain Bywater had followed the housekeep- 
er into a little room off the hall, a chilly-looking 
disused parlor, where the very furniture had a 
phantasmal look, like a dream of the past. 

“Lord bless your heart, Sir, there is so little to 
tell! We went to her room one morning and 
found her gone—the bed had not been slept in 
—she must have gone overnight.” 

“Did she go to her room that night at the us- 
ual hour? You are early people here, I know.” 

“ Well, Sir, that’s a thing that has never been 
quite clear to my mind. Miss Helen used to be 
fond of walki Page alone those fine summer 
evenings, while dpapa and Mr. Thomas 
sat over their port. Both h gentlemen are fond of 
a good bottle of port, you know, Sir. They dined 
at five, and they used to sit a long time—as late 
as nine o’clock sometimes—and then the old 
gentleman would to bed, and Mr. Thomas 
would smoke his pipe on the lawn, all by him- 
self,or with Mr. Elphinstone, his secretary, as it 
might happen. And miss usen’t always to go 
back to the dining-room after she came in from 
her walk. She’d go straight up to her room 
sometimes, and sit and read there before she 
went to bed. Now on the night before we lost 
her it happened that neither I nor the maid saw 
her go up stairs to her room. It was a lovely 
evening. I remember it particularly, because it 
was such a red sunset.” 

Captain Bywater shivered. It was an idle 
thought to come into his mind at such a moment, 
but there flashed upon him that picture in the 
theatre last night—the body hidden among the 
rushes, the whole scene steeped in red light, like 
blood. 


“ No, Sir, nobody saw her come in-doors or go 
up stairs to her room that night; and if I was put 
upon my oath I couldn’t say that she ever came 
back to the house after she left the two gentle- 
men sitting at their wine.” 

“ Where was this Mr. Elphinstone, the secreta- 
ry, that night 

“At his work in the study, copying and com- 
piling for Mr. Thomas Leeworthy’ s book, so far 
as I know, Sir.” 

“So far as you know. That means that he 
may just as easily have been any where else.” 

“T could take my oath as to where he was 
from nine to ten,” said the r, some- 
what offended. 

“ How is that?” 

“ Because I saw him from my sitting-room 
window walking up and down the lawn with Mr. 
Thomas Leeworthy. It was moonlight, a lovely 
night after a lovely — and the two gentle- 
men were walking up and down talking for an 
hour. The clock struck ten as they came in to 
go to bed.” 

“Mr. Elphinstone slept in the house that 
night?” 

“Yes, Sir, I’m certain of that. If you’ve got 
the notion that Mr. Elphinstone had any hand in 
Miss Helen’s running away you’re quite mistaken. 
If there was a lover at the bottom of it, as some 


dolks say, it must have been some other lover. 


T'll take my oath it wasn’t Mr. Elphinstone.” 

“Why are you so certain ?” 

“ Because she hated him.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T could see it inall her ways. Perhaps hatred 
is too harsh a word to use about any one so gen- 
tle as Miss Helen. She could hardly have hated 
any one if she had tried ever so hard. But I’ve 
seen her shrink from him, and avoid him in a way 
that was almost cruel. Tre seen him stung by 
it, too, though he was a proud young man, that 
seldom let any one see what he felt. As to any 
thing like a love affair between those two, it isn’s 
possible.” 

“ Who, then, could have tered heraway? Was 
any one else ever sus 

“Lord! no, Sir. Mr. Elphinstone was the only 
nary * man that ever crossed this threshold, ex- 

r. Chipping, the doctor, with a wife and five 
children, and a wart on his nose.” 

“ How did Elphinstone behave when Miss Lee 
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worthy’s disappearance was discovered ?” asked 
Captain Bywater, still harping on the secretary. 

“He was the only one of us that seemed to 
keep his senses. He was as calm and quiet as 
could be, ready to make himself useful in any 
way. He rode over to the market town before 
twelve o’clock, to set the constables at work. 
He was riding about all over the country for the 
next fortnight. If Miss Helen had been his sis- 
ter, he couldn’t have worked harder, or have 
seemed more anxious, which was very good of 
him, considering that poor Miss Helen had nev- 
er taken kindly to him.” 

‘‘ Was there nothing discovered—not a trace of 
er?” 

“ No, Sir, nothing was ever found ; nothing was 
ever heard. People had their fancies: some said 
gypsies ; some said Gretna Green. But a sweet, 
innocent young lady of seventeen can’t go off to 
Gretna Green by herself, can she, Sir? Some 
talked about the river, but the poor dear wouldn’t 
have come to harm that way unless she’d thrown 
herself in; and why should she do that? God 
bless her, there wasn’t a happier young lady in 
the county! Ah, Sir, if you could have heard her 
talk of you! She loved you truly. When we 
had stormy weather she used to come to my room 
looking so unhappy, and say, ‘Oh! Mrs. Dill, 
mustn’t it be dreadful for those at sea? Isha’n’t 
sleep to-night for thinking of shipwrecks.’ And 
I know she has spent many a wakeful night for 
your sake, Sir, thinking of your danger and pray- 
ing for you.” 

“ And I have thought of her in storm and in 
calm,” said the captain. “Have you told me ev- 
ery thing, Mrs. Dill—every thing ?” 

“Yes, Sir; there isn’t a word more to be said. 
Five long years have come and e, and we 
have heard nothing about her. e’ve left off 
hoping. The old gentleman is getting a little 
weak in his head. You won’t get much out of 
him.” 

“Do you know what became of this Elphin- 
stone? Is he still with Mr. Leeworthy ?” 

“No, Sir. He staid till the end of the year, 
and then Mr. Leeworthy’s book was finished, and 
Mr. Elphinstone left him. Mr. Thomas had only 
hired him to help with the book. He was a very 
learned young man, I believe. I heard say that 
he went abroad after he left Mr. Thomas.” 

Captain Bywater went to the cedar parlor to 
pay a duty visit to old Squire Leeworthy. He 
found the owner of the Grange sitting by a fire, 
for the fresh May breezes were sharp enough to 
find out the weak points in his ancient anatomy. 
He wore a black velvet skull-cap on the top of 
his silver locks, and had an ivory-handled cane 
at his side, with which to rap the floor when he 
wanted attendanee. He was the shrunken ruin 
of a man who had once been handsome, 
manding, and aristocratic. 

“Fine weather, Sir! What do you mean by 
talking about fine weather, when the wind’s in 
the east ?” 

“T haven't looked at the weather-cock, squire.” 

“ Weather-cock be hanged, Sir! When you’re 
half as old as I am you'll want no weather-cock 
to tell you where the wind is. You'll be your 
own weather-cock. The east wind finds out ev- 
ery joint in my body. I can feel it in my knees, 
in my elbows, in my wrists even. The lubri- 
cating oil is exhausted, Sir. I’m dried up and 
shrivelled, and there’s nothing left in me to re- 
sist the cold. Let me see, you’re Charles Bywa- 
ter, the lad that went to sea.” 

“ Yes, Sir, I am Charles,” 

“ Didn’t I tell you so ?” cried the old man, tes- 
tily. “You're Charley, an@ you would go to sea. 
They couldn’t keep you at home. Your uncle was 
a soldier—captain in the Forty-ninth Foot. Yes, 
and he was killed at Corunna. Where did I tell 
you he was killed? Ha! at Corunna. Yes, he 
was killed at Corunna, you know.” The captain 
tried to look grateful for this information. “ Your 
mother was an uncommonly pretty woman—e lit- 
tle fair woman. I remember her well. She was 
a Vernon, and had money—yes, she had money. 
I remember the bells being rung when your fa- 
ther brought her home. Yes, foolish thing that 
bell- ringing; the ringers always want money 
and beer—lots of beer. Your father gave them 
beer, I dare say. I remember your father too— 
a fine-made man, broad-shouldered, straight as an 
arrow, You'll never be so good-looking as your 
father. Young men never are. The race is de- 
generating, Sir. The human species will be hid- 
eous im a generation or two, and every way infe- 
rior. I’m glad I sha’n’t be here to see ’em.” 

“T have heard the sad news about your grand- 
daughter, Sir,” said Captain Bywater, gravely. 

It pained him to hear the old man twaddling 
on without a thought of the lost one. 

“ Yes, very sad—naughty girl She’s given us a 
great deal of anxiety. If it hadn’t been for that 
estimable young man, E1—El—Elphindean—” 

“ Elphinstone.” 

“ Yes, Elphinstone. I never could remember 
names. {if it hadn’t been for Elphindom, we 
shouldn’t have known what to do. But he was 
indefatigable—made every inquiry, searched in 
every direction.” 

“ And found no trace of her ?” 

“No; that was unfortunate. And now, let me 
See, it must be nearly a year since she went.” 

“It is five years, Sir.” 

“ Five years, bless my soul! How short the 
years are when we are going down hill to our 
graves |” 

After this Captain Bywater could not endure 
any of the old man’s society. He took a 
civil e of him, and went out to explore famil- 
lar scenes. Great Heaven, with what a heavy 
heart! Far away, amidst tropical seas, under the 
southern cross, he had pictured to himself the 
joy of this return, fancied the delight of revisit- 
ing each favorite spos, with Helen by his side. 
He had come back, and all was zloom. 

He bent his that opened 
out of the Grange garden into a foot-path that led 


com- 


meadows—park-like meadows, with 
ng benny to the landscape. 

to the banks of a narrow winding river. The 
foot-path and the river-bank had both been fa- 
vorite walks of Helen’s. How often had Charles 
Bywater met her there! how often had he walked 
with her beside the silvery unpolluted stream |! 
The sun was sin as he came through the 
last meadow to the river-side. The light was 
crimson behind the long line of rush and mallow 


and wild entanglement of weeds that edged the 
stream. 
Again there flashed back upon his mind that 


scene in the theatre last t—the red light be- 
hind the reeds, revenge murder. 
How lonely the scene was in that light ! 


He lingered there, pacing slowly along nar- 
row path, till the last low streak of crimson melt- 
ed into gray, and in all that time he had not met 
a creature, or seen a human figure in the distance, 
or heard any voice more human than the hoot 
of a far-off ow! making its melancholy moan to 
the swift-coming night. What deed of darkness 
might not be done in a spot like this, unsuspect- 
ed, buried in impenetrable night! 

Charles Bywater left that river path with a 
feeling of indescribable melancholy. He could 
not dissociate the scene with the mystery of Hel- 
en Leeworthy’s fate. It had been her favorite 
walk. She had come here, perhaps, on that last 
night, and some ruffian, some loathsome brute 
in human shape, with a wild beast’s ferocity and 
&@ man’s cunning, had met her in the September 
sunset, alone, helpless, remote from the aid of 
man. He fancied her in the clutches of such a 
wretch, like some sweet ling bird in the tal- 
ons of a hawk. Her poor little purse with its slen- 
der stock of money, her girlish trinkets, would be 
enough to tempt such a brute to murder. A knife 
drawn quickly across the fair round throat, one 
faint gurgling cry, and then the splash of a body 
flung to the river rats and all foul things that 
dweil in the nooks and crannies of the reedy 
bank. 

“Yes, I believe she was murdered,” thought 
Captain Bywater. “It was not in that gentle 
spirit to be reckless of the feelings of others. If 
it were possible that she could leave her home in 
an unmaidenly fashion, it is not possible that she 
could leave her poor old a, to grieve in 
ignorance of her fate. was always thought- 
ful of others.” The impression was so strong 
upon him to-night at this spot that it was almost 
as if he had seen the deed done. The picture 
was as vivid to his mental vision as that other 
picture which he had seen last night on the stage 
of Drury Lane. 

“What comes of Dorrell’s theory that 
murder is discovered ?” he asked himself, bitter- 
ly. “Here is some low village ruffian who has 
cunning enough to keep the secret of his crime. 
He sw like a hawk upon his victim, and 
flies off like a hawk to unknown skies. A 
wretch, perhaps, who could not write his name, 
vee yet had cleverness enough to cheat the gal- 

ows.” 

He walked slowly back to the village green, 
and the inn where his supper was waiting for him. 

“ T would give a good deal to see the secretary,” 
he thought. “ His superior intelligence might as- 
sist me. Yet if he could do nothing to unravel 
the m while it was still fresh in men’s 
minds, is it likely he could throw any light upon 
it now ?” 

The landlord of the Sun waited on Captain 
Bywater while he ate his simple supper—a meal 
to which he did scanty justice. He had eaten 
nothing since noon, yet the tender young chicken 
and the home-cured ham were as tasteless as dust 
and ashes. 

“You're looking very ill, Sir,” said the host. 
“Tm afraid it’s been a shock to you hearing 
about Miss Leeworthy.” 

dante I had known her from a child, 


remember.” 

“ All the had known her from a child,” 
said Mr. Jarvis. “I think it seemed to all of us 
as if we'd lost one of our own.” 

“You told me you would have gone out of your 
way to avoid meeting Mr. Elphinstone, the secre- 
tary,” said the captain, pushing away his plate, 


and thro himself back in his chair. “ Why 
was that? as there any thing repulsive about 
the man ?” | 


“ Well, no, Sir, I can’t take upon myself to say 
he was repulsive. He looked the gentleman. He 
was a neat dresser, he had a good foot and ankle, 
carried himself well, and was pooner enough 
whenever he condescended to open his lips to any 
of us villagers, which wasn’t often. But there 
was something inside me that turned against him, 
somehow, just as one man’s stomach will turn 
against a dish that another man relishes. There 
was something in his dark eye that gave me a 
chilly feeling when he looked at me.” 

“Should you call him a handsome man ?” 

“Far from it,Sir. He was small and insignif- 
icant. You could have passed him by in a crowd 
without taking notice of him if you hadn’t hap- 
perfed to meet his eye. That would have fixed 
you.” 

. “There was something serpent-like in it, per- 
a ” 

ms Yes, Sir; cold, and still, and stealthy, and yet 

piercing.” 

“Did he bear a good character while he was 
with you ?” 

“T never heard any one speak against him, 
but he was no favorite. He was one of those 
well-bebaved young men that nobody likes.” 

This was all that Captain Bywater could hear 
about Mr. Thomas Leeworthy’s secretary. He 
bade good-by to Clerevale next morning, and the 
coach carried him back to London. scenes 
of his boyhood had become hateful to him. Every 
thing was darkened by the shadow of his irrep- 
arable loss, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


TRICKS IN THE WINE TRADE. 


Hawmsvre has long enjoyed a notoriety for the 
manufacture of sherry—a merely fictitious arti- 
cle, in which no real sherry has any existence, 
but which, imported to this country, passes mus- 
ter as genuine wine. Latterly, to the discredit 
of France, false wines have been largely fabrica- 
ted and vended in that country; for it is as easy 
(if not easier) to imitate French wines as the wines 


of a very extensive manufacture of spurious wines, 
some of which owe nothing whatever to the vine. 
Imitations of the most renowned brands of Cham- 


pagne, such as 


some water, and to brew a light, thin, vinous liquor, 
which was doled out in rations to the farm serv- 
ants or sold at an exceedingly low rate. It has 
lately occurred to them that this second-hand 
commodity, dosed with tartaric acid, thickened 
with treacle, and artificially colored, would pass 
muster with heedless consumers as good ordi- 
naire; and as good ordinaire, or wine of the 
plains, it is accordingly vended. First-class and 
even second-class wines, it is well to bear in mind, 
are invariably the vintage of some hill-side or 
mountain slope, but even the low-lying vineyards 
of a wine-growing country yield a growth which 
has deservedly a good name with buyers of mod- 
erate means. This good name, unfortunately, the 
land-owners and métayers of Southern France 
—_ resolved to throw away in their hurry to be 
ric 

What most perturbs not merely the doctors 
and scientific men of France, but the French gov- 
ernment as well, is the deleterious character of 
the coloring matters employed in palming off 
mock or inferior wines on the unwary public. 
The syndicate of Narbonne have formally com- 
plained to the Minister of Agriculture that Por- 
tuguese, Italian, and Spanish wines, all colored 
by elderberries, enter freely into France. But 
the growers of the Narbonne district have them- 
selves learned to make liberal use of the elder- 
berry and of other ingredients less innocuous. 
Fuchsine, which is extracted from coal-tar, and 
of which immense quantities are employed, is 
the agent in the worst repute; but it imparts a 
fine ruby red, and is therefore in high favor. 
Fuchsine, which is prepared by adding arsenical 
acid to aniline, is admitted on all hands to be 
poisonous, although the authorities have as yet 
hesitated to take vigorous action with regard to 
its abuse. 

There are other coloring principles less - 
ous than fuchsine, but still injurious to th, 
which are in daily requisition for the manipula- 
tion of wines. There is caramel, an extract of 
mallow; pink althwa; Mexican cochineal; rosa- 
line, derived from tar; colorine; and many a fan- 
tastically named essence, sometimes of vegetable, 
sometimes of mineral or even animal origin. The 
ammoniacal cochineal which gives so brilliant a 
dye to the scarlet cloth of an officer’s uniform is 
decidedly inappropriate as an adjunct to wine. 
Each ounce of cochineal, it should be known, rep- 

cochineal insects 


| resents several thousands of 


boiled down to a pulp, and was once excessively 
dear. -It is cheaper now; and in the July of last 
year a single grocer of Narbonne sold ten thou- 
sand francs’ worth of this scarlet color to wine- 
growers of the village of Odeillan alone, for the 
artificial tinting of poor and pale wines. 

M. Paul Massot has taken the leading part ina 
crusade for the repression of the new frauds in 
the wine manufacture, and has been able to lay 
before the government a mass of authentic evi- 
dence on the subject. It was proved, for instance, 
by careful analysis, that a quart of one especial 
kind of wine, reddened by elderberry juice, con- 
tained no less than half an ounce of alum. It 
was proved, also, that the red extract of coal-tar, 
known as grenate, and formerly flung away as ref- 
use, now commands a high price as an ingredient 
in the composition of that fuchsine which is now 
tossed by the hundred-weight into wine vats. 

The best and readiest means of detecting the 
presence of artificial coloring in wines, we owe to 
the ingenuity of M. Didelot, a chemist in Nancy. 
A tiny ball of gun-cotton supplies us with the nec- 
essary test. Dip it in a glass of the suspected 
wine, then wash it, and it will resume its white- 
ness if the wine be pure; if not, it will retain the 
ruddy color due to the treacherous fuchsine. The 
addition of a few drops of ammonia gives us a 
violet or a greenish hue when vegetable matters 

or. 

Other and more elaborate tests on a larger scale 
have been devised; and with the aid of acids and 
ethers of peroxide of manganese, and notably of 
chloroform, the tricks of the wine-forger have 
been completely exposed. Even benzine forms, 
with fuchsine and its fellows, a red jelly that 
swims on the surface of the discolored liquor, 
and, by skillfully conducted processes, a precipi- 
tate varying in color can in every instance be ob- 


4 


tained. It is to be hoped that before long the | 


adulteration, by means of fuchsine at all events, 
will be effectually checked. It must be remem- 
bered that growers and dealers were probably in 
the first instance quite unaware of the 

nature of the convenient drug which gave so 
tempting an appearance to their stock in trade; 
but publicity, and the recent seizures of falsified 
wines which have taken place at Paris, Nancy, 
and Perpignan, may probably serve to enlighten 
them upon the subject. — 


ON DIGNITY. 


Tue peopie who live on their di are sel- 
dom to be found absent from their 
er to be caught wandering into the regions of 
common-sense and simplicity, of good-natured 
allowance of small neglects, and the broad belief 
that it was not meant, with that still broader, if . 
it were it did not signify, and as we all have to 
put up. with our little affronts, why not I as well 
as another? To be on dignity is to be always on 

armed pie, and the arrow neatly fit- 
ted into the string—always in a state of suspi- 
cion that lions are roaming in the way, specially 
consecrated to the task of affronting that sacred 
dignity when they come on the: track. This 
standing on one’s dignity runs through the whole 
of a man’s life, and never for one moment lets 
him forget what he possesses, or the respect due 
to his merits. The humility which takes the low- 
er place is a virtue highly commendable in other 
people, but the self-respect which takes that to 
which he has a right is the quality which those 
of us who stand on our dignity prefer for our 
own parts, and we are sure to believe that we 
have the right to the best of every thing. If by 
chance any obtrusive third comes in and acts out 
his own self-respect in our line, then the war 
that ensues is a sight for‘men to laugh at, if per- 
haps the angels might be sorrowful, as we are 
told they are when they witness human folly. 

Dignity is always raising up difficulties where 
none would exist, and as often making other 
people uncomfortable, or, at least, giving them 
unnecessary disappointments. Are you a singer, 
oh, my dignified friend, with a voice that the 
world at large would love to hear, or perhaps al- 
ready loves? and do you find yourself one among 
many who have gathered together to spend a 
pleasant, informal, peaceful little evening, where 
finery is not and simplicity is? You are all in 
the garden under the vine-trellised arbor, where 
the voice would be heard to perfection, and where 
the soft warm air precludes all idea of cold or 
discomfort; but you have tgo much dignity to 
sing a simple air for the enjoyment of a few 
kindly natared folks who want to be amused, 
are not critical as to methods. You must have 


’ your piano and your own accompanist, your stage 
| lights and your studied attitudes; you can not 


sit then in your chair and “turn a tune” as the 
humblest creature in the world, who has a voice 
of three notes, good temper, and no dignity, is 
able to do. But you like the position of being 
begged and prayed and made much of, with the 
consciousness that it gives you of being some- 
body of q somebody on whom all 
eyes are fixed, and who stops the whole social 
wheel for the moment. You like to be entreat- 
ed and to refuse, as Dives might refuse Lazarus; 
and you air your dignity in the process, and get 
by it what you mainly desire—the sense of im- 
portance for yourself, and the disappointment of 
the rest as the tribute paid toit. Do you rejoice 
in fine execution, and a touch the brilliancy of 
which has earned you a local reputation as if 
you were another Schumann or Berlioz? You- 
will not lower your accomplishment to that level, 
you say with pride, when asked to play in private 
with less than perfection in the instrument and 
science in the audience. The piano is a tin ket- 
tle, and the people are too stupid to know good . 
music bad; an Italian organ-grinder from 
the streets would please them just as much, and 
you have Scriptural warranty for it that throw- 
i before swine is a work of neither 
profit nor pleasure. 

Dignity seldom goes out for a holiday, and 
never goes off guard. It is always to be found 
at its post, watchful, vigilant, prepared to take 
the offensive as well as to defend itself should 
the smallest occasion arise. It can not believe 
in the innocent intentions of its friends, but uses 
its brains as well as its time in suspicions which 
discover nothing but the assertion of its own 
importance. A word, a look, carelessly given, 
thoughtlessly spoken, wounds it to the quick ; and 
what others would pass by as not worth a sec- 
ond thought, this irritable and irrational dignity 
maintains to be cause sufficient for a quarrel. 
Dignity can not make shifts as meaner folks are 
obliged to do, nor put up with inconveniences 
such as all must bear at times; it can not hold 
up its corner of the common burden without cry- 
ing out on the injustice of man and fate, and 
calling the world to witness to its martyrdom or 
its degradation. Give dignity, even when hun- 
gry, potatoes in their skins, served in a wooden 
bowl and with a three-pronged fork to eat them 
with, and it holds itself either mortally affronted 
or heroically -patient that it accepts such unde- 
served contem ess of circumstance. In 
its secret, silly heart it holds that its life and 
fate should be ruled in another way, and of quite 
a different pattern from what other people are 
obliged to put up with; and with this these 
creatures hold that when they bear a common 
misfortune or inconvenience with the rest, they 
bear it doubly, suffer doubly, and are doubly to 
be pitied. Are they not dignified? and has net 
their dignity been wounded? You, poor pachy- 
derm, without any to wound, have less to bear, 
and are therefore less to be pitied. Evidently, 
they say with triumph, the world must accept 
their reading. Men, women, and the dignified— 
this is their classification of humanity ; and they 
stick to it manfully. 


and . 
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of Spain or Portugal. It is well known to persons 
in France that Nancy, the ancient capital of Lor- 
raine, bears a bad name as having been the first as | 
to set the evil example of a systematic adultera- 
tion of French wines, white and red. Lorraine, 
Alsace, and Luxembourg are notoriously the seat 
=~Roederer or Clicquot, are here 
concocted from rhubarb juice and carbonic acid, 
made cheap and sold dear. Light clarets, strong 
St. Georges, Macon, and the rough red Roussillon 
can be turned out to suit all tastes merely by re- 
fermenting squeezed grape husks that have al- 
ready done duty, in company with the coarse 
sugar extracted from potatoes. Various coloring 
matters are added, such as caramel, cochineal, 
and the more formidable fuchsine, and the highly 
tinted compound is ready for the market. - it 

Narbonne, nestling amidst her vineyards, is not 
much behind northern Nancy in audacious falsi- 
fication of the strong natural wines that form the 
staple of hertrade. It has long been the custom y 
with these south of France wine-growers to press 
the grapes a second time, with the addition of 
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THE TURKS IN ASIA, 


Tue three important battles that 
preceded the fall of Kars were those 
at Aladja Dagh, Devi Boyun, and 
Azizi. At these points Mukurar 
Pasa sustained a series of defeats 
that finally led to the surrender of 
the fortress. About noon on the 
14th of October some Kurdish horse 
brought in word that a strong body 
» Of Russians were advancing by the 

Digor and Orlok road to the rear of 

the Aladja Dagh. Pasna, 
fearing the temporary severance of 
his communications—for nothing 
could persuade him that an attack 
was to be made by the enemy in 
force—detached Haps1 Rascuip 

Pasua, with two field batteries and 

one mountain battery, twelve bat- 

talions of infantry, and 2000 caval- 
ry, to oppose this: movement. GHazi 

ManomeD, the son of ScHAMYL, was 

in command of the horse. The at- 

tack was cleverly designed and well 
executed, The Russian troops, tak- 
en in flank, were thrown into con- 
fusion, and for some moments it 
appeared as if the Moslems would 
annihilate them, so fierce was their 
onslaught and so complete the sur- 
prise of their opponents. The gal- 
lantry of the Russian leaders, how- 
ever, speedily quelled the panic of 
their men. In obedience to an or- 
der given by the officer in command 
they rapidly changed front, and, oc- 
cupying a ridge ranning between 
Bazarjik and Orlok, defied all the 
efforts of Rascuip Pasna to dislodge 
them. In the mean time there was 
no movement in the Karajal camp 
to betoken a simultaneous attack in 
front, so that the Turkish command- 
er, feeling content with the fact that 

Rascuip had checked the turning 

movement; did no more than keep 

up a spirited cannonade on the Yag- 
ni hill. 

In the morning, however, it was 
seen that the troops at Karajal 
had not been idle; the Yagni was 
very.strongly held, while a column 

of twenty battalions, with two bat- 
teries and four regiments of cavalry, 
were seen in the direction of Had- 
jiveli, while at the same time a 
third detachment of eight battalions 
occupied Sabatan. “This last force 
commenced a very heavy fire on the 
head-quarters camp, while the Had- 
jiveli column moved on toward the 
Olya Tepe, which at 9 a.m. they 
commenced to assault. The four 
battalions holding it rought with 
great courage, and repulsed every 
attack. Time after time the Rus- 
sians doggedly climbed the steep 
smooth slopes of the hill, but only 
to be hurled down‘ by the impetuous 
charges of the defenders above. 

Fearing he should be cut off if the 

Olya Tepe fell, Mckurar Pasna de- 

tached a brigade of five columns to 

re-enforce the brave garrison, while 
he himself, abandoning his camp, 
retired across the Bolanik stream to 
the Sevi Tepe, the hill between Or- 
lok. and the Vezinkui. At 1 P.M. on 
the 15th, within an hour of the 
Turkish commander-in-chief’s reach- 
ing his new position, a panic oc- 
curred among the men composing 
the five battalions sent to re-enforce 
the Olya Tepe.- For some unac- 
countable reason they broke and 
fled while in the act of ascending 
the rear face of the hill. The scare 
seems to have spread, for in a few 
moments the brave men who had so 
nobly withstood the repeated as- 
- saults of the Russians for six hours 
dashed headlong down the hill, 
which was immediately occupied by 
the enemy. The Russians at once 
pushed forward the greater part of 
their division through Bolanik on 
the Nalband Tepe, thus completely 
cutting off the Turkish main camp 
on the Aladja Dagh from Kars, 

Seeing themselves surrounded, a 

frightful panic ensued ; Circassians 

and Kurds charged madly down the 

Bolanik ravine, and endeavored to 

escape. Many succeeded in cutting | 


their way through the Cossacks now 
pressing up from Hadjiveli, and, 
overtaking Pasna’sinfant- 


wall J C 


ry, communicated the panic to them. 
The contagion spread. Sauve qu 
peut was the universal cry, and a 
wild rush was made for Kars. 
From Kars telegraphed the 
news of his disaster to Ismam Pasa, who was 
directed to retire at once on Kuprikui. This ret- 
rograde movement caused much surprise in his 
camp, for on the 16th, hearing a salute of 121 
guns in the Russian camp, Kurp Isma1, to calm 


the minds of his men, who were somewhat dis- 


(urbed at this untoward occurrence, gave out that 
¢ the salute was to announce the coronation of the 
*_(zarowitz, who had been proclaimed by the Pan- 


“s, “slavist party, and that ALEXANDER had been de- 


* throned and exiled. The following morning, the 
17th, Ismau received Muxutar’s dispatch ; but 
in order to hide the bad news from-his men, he 
illuminated the head-quarters camp, and publish- 


the Shipka Pass, where 50,000 Russians had laid 
down their arms to ScLemman Pasua! At break 
of day on the 19th Ismau detached six battalions, 
with three field and six mountain guns, to Baya- 
zid, while he himself, with twenty-two battalions 
only (six had previously been detached to Kars), 
commenced his retreat, reaching Kara Kilissa on 
the evening of the 22d. Prior to his march he 
collected all his spare ammunition carts, tents, 
etc., and destroyed them. At Kara Kilissa, where 


large dépots of provisions had been collected, Is- 
MAIL, finding he was not being hotly pursued, set 


| fire to_all commissariat stores, in order to prevent 
_ them falling into the hands of the Russians. It 
was not until the 20th that Tereuxassorr follow- 


ed an order that it was to celebrate a victory in | ed in pursuit, first detaching a column to capture 


Bayazid from the camping ground of Ipeck-yal. 
On the 25th he reached Zedikan, and there was 
joined by two regiments of dragoons detached by 
Heimann from the Soghanli for the purpose of 
attacking Ismai in the defiles of Delibaba; but 
the Kurdish chief had crossed these mountains 
in two columns by the Taikhojah and Delibaba 
passes. The length of these columns and the 
extreme badness of the roads, however, enabled 
the Russian cavalry to attack the rear-guard of 
the Taikhojah detachment, which, however, stood 
firm, and after a sharp engagement repulsed the 
dragoons with some slaughter. On the 27th both 
columns reached Amrakom, a small village on 
the right bank of the Araxes, about one hour 
from the “Tchoban Kupri,” the junction of the 
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Kars and Bayazid roads. The following morning, 
continuing his march, the Kurdish chief was en- 
abled to effect a junction with Gaazi MckHraR 
Pasna at the village of Kuprikui. Immediately 
after the arrival of the right wing, the command- 
er-in-chief, leaving Hakk1 in command, 
with instructions to fall back, when his men 
were sufficiently rested, to Hassankale, set out | 
himself to inspect the works on the Devi Boyun. 
The demoralized condition of his own men and 
the reduced state of Ismam’s forces compelled 
him to abandon all thought of making a stand in 
the newly erected works at Kuprikui, and the de- 
termined advance of the Russians left MuxHTaR 
no choice but to fall back on the “ Camel’s Neck,” 


and there await the Russians. At four o’clock 
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advanced, accompanied by a cavalry 
division of not less than 12,000 men. 
The Turks, lying still while the 
storm of shot and shell hurtled over 
their heads, allowed the horsemen 
to advance until, screening their 
own artillery from view, the Russian 
s were perforce silenced, when 
UKHTAR PasHa at once ordered 
eight battalions to advance and drive 
the cavalry back. Fixing bayonets 
as they dashed over the nemapeh- 
ments, and uttering loud cries of 
“Allah ul Allah!” the Turkish in- 
fantry poured down the hill, firing 
as they went. They were met by a 
steady fusillade from a drigade of 
dismounted dragoons. This, how- 
ever, only had the effect of urging 
them on, and soon the whole force 
were a thousand yards froin their 
intrenchments, close down on the 
village of Nabi-Kui. On the crest 
all stood breathless. The ground 
about the cavalry was too broken 
for them to act freely, and their an- 
nihilation seemed certain, for, dash- 
ing down the hill at a hand-gallop, 
went two batteries of Turkish artil- <a 
dary to aid in the delightful work 
of pounding the Muscovite horse. 
Suddenly from either flank of a ra- 
vine running down into the Nabi- 
Tchai stream came the reverbera- 
tion of infantry fire. The battalions 
paused, turned about, and com- . 
menced a wild fusillade toward the 
hills on the right and left, from 
which were seen advancing: heavy 
bodies of Russian infantry, a por- 
tion even coming between the Turks 
and their eight battalions. Panic- 
stricken, these men turned and fled 
in wild confusion up the narrow 
roadway and over the steep hill-side, 
in frantic haste to reach the safety 
of their intrenchments. The Rus- - 
sians, too, dashing forward at a run, 
tried to head them back, while the 
dragoons, charging up ground which ; 
seemed impossible for horsemen, 
completed the rout. Many hundred 
Turks sullenly threw down their 
arms and silently surrendered them- 
selves prisoners; others, turning at 
bay, were shot down where they 
stood; a few strove to reach the 
erest before the enemy. Finally, ¥ 
Pasna, seeing the ambus- 
cade into which he had been drawn, 
heroically endeavored to retrieve his 
mistake. Placing himself at the 
head of two battalions, he threw 
himself into the advanced shelter 
trenches, and endeavored to check 
the Russian advance. It was too ‘ 
late, however; the Turks had lost 
heart, and the division under Kcrp 
Pasna, seeing the day was 
against them, abandoned their posi- 
| ae WZ tions and flew headlong down the 
\ \ Af hill toward Erzerum. All attempts 
» \ to check their flight were in vain, 
and had it not been for the brigades 
under Farzt and Menwep pashas, 
“which boldly stood their ground, and 
poured a most destructive fire upon 
the ‘Russians as they advanced in 
pursuit of the latter, might have 
taken possession of the capital of 
Armenia without striking a blow. 
As it was, they succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves at Devi Boyun, 
making use of the fortifications 
erected by their enemies with much 
complacency. 
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The battle of Azizi took place on 
November 9. For a description of 
this conflict we are indebted to a let- 
ter addressed to the London Times 
by the correspondent of that news- 
paper at Erzerum: “ At 4.30 a.m. on 
the morning -of the battle of Fort 
Azizi I was awakened by a terrific 
eannonade, and looking out of my 4 
window, I saw the streets filled with 
anxious crowds of men, women, and 
children, while from the minarets 
the Mollahs were calling on all able. 
bodied men to take up arms and 
fight for their religion. Many, in- 
spired with frenzy by these exhorta- 
tions, were rushing up to the cita- 
del, where arms were being hastily 
served out to all who chose to apply 
for them, and in less than half an 
hour I found myself in the midst of 
an armed throng pushing on to Fort 
Azizi, which it mage was bein 
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“ garrison were taken prisoners, not a man, I be- 


lieve, being hurt or escaping. This Med)jidieh 
lunette is an outwork to the Azizi Fort, which is 
situated about 1200 yards to the west. CapmTaN 
MexmepD Pasna, hearing the disturbance, at once 
moved out from the fort at the head of half a 
battalion, but only reached the gorge of the lu- 
nette to find it in the hands of the enemy. With- 
out pausing an instant to consider, this gallant 
little man attacked the Russians’ with the bayo- 
net, and with such impetuosity that, after a most 
desperate struggle of about twenty minutes’ du- 
ration, the Turks were once more in possession 
of the work, while 300 dead bodies inside the 
Medjidieh Tabia testified to the sanguinary na- 
ture of the fight. It was now that the battle 
commenced. It appeared that the advanced 


guard of a Russian column had surprised and 


seized this outwork. The darkness of the night 
or the impetuosity of the Muscovite leader must 
be to blame for the failure of the plan, for be- 
fore the main body reached the Medjidieh lunette 
the place had been taken and recaptured. The 
Russian general at once led the main column 
against the outwork, which now, however, had 
heen re-enforced by about 1200 men from the 
Azizi Tabia, while the newly armed citizens, to 
the number of about 2000, came rushing up the 
hill, and, regardless of the fire poured upon them 
by two field batteries the enemy had in position, 
poured into the open gorge in rear of the work. 
The heavy guns in Azizi now opened on the ene- 
my’s columns, which drew off from the attack 
with much loss. At the same time another col- 
uinn, consisting of seven battalions of infantry, 
one regiment of cavalry, eight field and three 
heavy guns, appeared marching over the crest of 
the hills to the southwest of the city. This was, 
however, checked by the fire from the Youdjalou 
and Ahali tabias. Not that the enemy suffered 
any casualties, for I anxiously watched the effect 
of the Turkish shells, and noticed that they all 
fell some 600 or 700 yards short. I could only 
surmise that this force was originally intended to 
assault the Karemedli Tabia, south-southwest of 
this place, simultaneously with the column attack- 
ing the Medjidieh Tabia, but that having miscal- 
culated the distance, and finding not only that 
day had broke when they reached the summit of 
the Devi Boyun, but also that the attack on their 
right had failed, they judged it useless to make 
an assault in broad daylight on a fort well pre- 
pared against surprise.” 

In ‘spite, however, of this success, the tide of 
fortune had not turned. While attention was 
drawn to Erzerum, the Russians had been making 
preparations for the great assault of the 18th, 
which resulted in the capture of Kars. The suc- 
cess which attended this brilliant night attack, 
which has been already described at length in 
the Weekly, was ascribed by the Turkish authori- 
ties to treachery within the fortress; but there 
appears to be no good ground for such an asper- 
sion of its brave defenders. 
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CHAPTER II.—{ Continued.) 
GREAT ST. SIMON APOSTLE. 


OvrsipE, John offered her his arm, and she took 
it, for the first time leaning on the protection of 
a man, so that the act seemed strange and even 
sacred to her. It meant that while she was with 
hii he was to protect and take care of her; and 
it was tlie very first time that any man had offered 
to take care of her, so that she felt a little giddy. 

“T am not going to drag you about the streets 
and make you tired,” said John. ‘“ We will take 
a hansom and drive tothe West End. Have you 
ever been to Regent Street ?”’ 

She shook her head. Already her nervousness 
was disappearing beneath the healthy stimulus of 
a great excitement. She, who had lived in Lon- 
don for seven years, had never seen the West 
End at all. The cab rattled them along the noisy 
streets, whose hoise no longer oppressed her, but 
filled her with a sense of life and the excitement 
of living. The crowd of people, the shops, some 
of them already lighted, roused her out of her 
apathy. 

Presently they came to Regent Street, and John 
stopped the cab. 

“ Now we are going to walk,” he said. 

The walk from Piccadilly to Oxford Circus 
took them three-quarters of an hour. In the 


, course of that walk John went into several shops. 


One was a glove shop, where he purchased twelve 
pairs of the very best gloves and a glove-case— 
size of the glove six and a quarter, which was 
the size of Lettice’s hand, curiously enough. Also 
he bought two or three beautiful silk ties of a 
pattern approved and chosen by Lettice, delight- 
ed at being consulted. -Next he went into a pho- 
tographer’s, where he succeeded in getting some 
large views of Arcadian scenery, the subjects be- 
ing selected by Lettice. After this he took her 
to a book shop, and ordered certain books to be 
sent to an address which he wrote down and gave 
to the shop-boy. They came next to a shop which 
had ladies’ hats and bonnets in the window. A 
great many ladies, chiefly young and pretty, were 
gazing with eyes ablaze at the splendors of this 
shop. John went in and bought a hat and a 
bonnet, both of the newest pattern, which he told 
Lettice were for a young lady of her height, so 
that if she would try them on, no doubt they 


would fit the other young lady. Lettice was so 
obliging as to do this. Then they went into a 
magnificent great shop, where John said he want- 
ed to buy a lady’s walking-jacket and a dress 
made up. Lettice gave him her advice about 
this little matter too, and John paid for the things 
and left the address. Then he took her into a 
music shop and purchased blindly twenty or thir- 
ty pieces which the man informed him were good. 
This parcel he carried away with him. And then 
he went into a jeweller’s shop, and Lettice’s eves 
sparkled with delight. O dreams of Golconda, 
what mines could hold more precious things than 
Lettice saw here? John ht a gold cross, and 
a gold chain, and a gold locket, and an emerald 
ring, which Lettice put on the third finger of her 
left hand and it fitted beautifully. And then John 
called another cab, and they drove home again. 

The streets were all lit up by this time, and 
Lettice looked upon the long lines of lights, with 
houses illuminated from the lowest story to the 
top. No shutting up at five o’clock and running 
away here. 

“Tell me,” said John, softly—he had been 
looking at the face beside him, as with animated 
eyes Lettice gazed at the brilliant streét—‘ tell 
me, how long is it since you left Great St. Simon 
Apostle and had a holiday ?” 

“ Four years,” said the girl. “ Formerly I used 
to spend a month every year with my aunt at 
Moulsey Priors, in Essex, but she died, and since 
then I have been nowhere.” 

“ Moulsey Priors!” It was the village where his 
mother had been born—which he was going to visit. 

“You have been a prisoner for five years,” he 
said. “ Miss Langton, will you—will you trust 
me a little?” 

“T think I trust you a great deal,” she replied. 
“Have I not trusted you to give me a drive 
through all these wonderful things ?” 

“No, no; it is not that. But I can not bear 
to think of your creeping round and round that 
ghostly square all alone.” 

“‘ But if I am all alone and can not help it ?” 

He was going to say something, but checked 

himself with the thought that the time was not 
come yet. 
“Qh!” sighed the girl, “we are coming to the 
end of our drive. There is the Mansion-house! 
What is the time, Mr. Ashton? A quarter to six! 
We have been out for nearly three hours. And 
now I have got my silent evening before me, and 
somehow I do not feel as if I care for Mill’s Zs- 
say on Liberty any more to-day. Here we are at 
Carmel Friars !” 

John walked into the court—it was dark now, 
and more ghostly than ever—with the girl. 

“T can not ask you to come in,” she said ; “ but 
Mr. Pomeroy likes you to talk to him in the even- 
ing. He said so the other day. He said, when 
you went away, ‘That is a sensible young man, 
Lettice; I like him. But then, large deductions 
—large deductions.” He meant that he was 
afraid of liking you too much, you know. Will 
you come again soon ?” 

“Will you drive out with me again soon ?” he 
repeated. “This has been the most pleasant aft- 
ernoon in all my life.” 

“* Has it ?”’ she replied, in all innocence. “So it 
has of mine. Do you think we can have anoth- 
er drive soon, Mr. Ashton? But, to be sure, you 
will not want to buy. all those things again, will 
you? What a quantity of things you did buy, 
and what a lot of money you have spent!” 

“« There is a time to spend,’ ” said John, quoting 
Solomon, “ ‘and a time to save.’ I reckon this is 
a time*to spend. Good-night, Miss Langton.” 
He held her hand in his for a longer time and 
with a warmer pressure than the mere leave-tak- 
ing altogether warranted. “Good-night, Miss 
Langton. I forgot to say that—that—in fact, I 
hoped that you would accept the little things I 
bought to-day—” 

“ Accept—I—Mr. Ashton? Oh! I can not. 
All those things ?” 

John Pomeroy was a little staggered. But he 
would not show the white feather. So he re- 
turned to the charge. 

“ Why, Miss Langton, of course I bought them 
for you. In my country, if a young lady goes for 
a drive with us, we always buy something to mark 
the occasion. Why, when you play these pieces, 
you will think of the walk up Regent Street”—he 
placed the roll of music in her astonished hand 
—‘and when you wear the gold cross and chain” 
—he deftly fastened the chain round her neck 
before she could prevent him—*“ you will think 
of our drive through the streets, and the pleasure 
it gave me. And the other things will all be 
here to-morrow. Of course,” he added, ~ being 
an Arcadian I must follow the customs of the 
country. You forgive me ?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Ashton,” she said. “To buy all these 
things ; and for me!” 

He pressedjher hand again, and was away. 

I have never heard of that Arcadian custom, 
but one can not imagine that John Pomeroy in- 
vented it for the occasion. 

Her pulse bounded and leaped, the blood ran 
faster through her veins, her eyes sparkled with 
a delight she had never before even dreamed of ; 
she would have liked to jump up and dance, in 
only thinking of this unexpected and wonderful 
drive. Sindbad the Sailor had never seen such 
sights—Aladdin never got such splendid presents. 
And she had to sit still through the long dinner, 
and beat down her joy while Mr. Pomeroy sat 
over his wine, facing her, as silent as a sphinx, 
regardless of her joys or sorrows. It was but 
the day before that the man contemplated, with- 
out observing, a drooping flower, a mind already, 
at nineteen, beginning to turn inward and prey 
upon itself. In his selfish gloom and solitary 
moods he had already condemned a bright young 
girl to four years of imprisonment, and, as he 
never thought about the matter at all, he was 
quite ready to carry on the sentence year by year, 
till nature made an end. 

But to-night the girl played over her new mu- 


sic, which was bright and joyous, struck some 
chords in the man’s heart, which awoke unac- 
customed thoughts in him; and at ten, when she 
rose to say “ Good-night,” fie opened his mouth 
and spoke. 

“ What was that you were playing?” 

“ A new piece, given me by Mr. Ashton to-day; 
he took me for a drive and bought it for me—” 

“ Ay! it seemed an old piece. A trick of mem- 
ory, I suppose, which conjured up the shadows of 
the dead. Ashton, eh? Well, he is a practical 
man. He understands things. If money can be 
made, he will make it. Tell him, if you see him 
again—when you see him again,” he corrected 
himself, with a most unusual twinkle in his eye— 
“that I shall be to see him any evening at 
six—to dinner. I shall not send him any other 
invitation. Good-night, Lettice. She always pro- 
fessed to be grateful,” he sneered. “ Like all the 
rest—like all the rest! Ready to leave me for a 
lover! Gar! gratitude! With her,.as with ev- 
ery body else—large deductions.” 

Then he began to smoke, and smoked till the 
clock struck twelve, when he got up and went to 
bed. 

In the evening the presents had arrived. But 
among them Lettice failed to find the locket and 
the emerald ring, and she wondered for whom 
they were bought. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
LARGE DEDUCTIONS. 

Mr. Pomeroy had been a resident as well as the 
tenant of an office in Great St. Simon Apostle for 
four-and-twenty years. He came to the place a 
man of thirty,and called himself generally an 
agent. That is to say, he was y to do any 
kind of business on commission. Mostly his busi- 
ness lay with farmers, for whom he negotiated 
leases and renewals, bought machinery, and some- 
times sold stock. He was also a house agent; 
and as that business is one which more than any 
other seems to develop the suspicious element 
in human nature, it suited his saturnine disposi- 
tion. In the conduct of his affairs he was quick 
and entirely trustworthy. He sought for no mean 
or unfair advantage ; never imposed, as is the na- 
ture of house agents, upon the ignorance or cre- 
dulity of such defenseless and innocent persons as 
widows, clergymen, officers, or authors ; and kept 
his word like the Bank of England. On the oth- 
er hand, he was hard; if he had money to re- 
ceive, those rents had to be paid on the day they 
were due. He had a large clientéle, but not one 
single friend; not one single man for four-and- 
twenty years had passed from the doors of his 
office to his private rooms. He was not a her- 
mit, because he went in and out among men, some- 
times dined in public places, was seen in places 
of resort; but he knew no one, and spoke to no 
one. And every evening he spent alone in his 
own room. He professed to despise and mistrust 
human nature ; he looked on every one as a pos- 
sible knave, who admitted no enthusiasms, and 
who allowed no disinterested grounds of any ac- 
tion, however simple. A disappointed and soured 
man; a man whose nature, always inclined to be 
suspicious, exacting, and irritable—an unhappy 
nature—had received some violent twist at one 
time or the other. If in the course of business 
a man was praised, if a measure was advocated, 
if a work was admired, if any thing was advanced 
in his presence which tended to raise the credit 
of human nature, or the reputation of any man, 
country, or human institution, Mr. Pomeroy had 
one formula. On those occasions he would lay 
his hands upon his knees, look his companion in 
the face, shake his head, and murmur, “ Large de- 
ductions.” So impressive was the voice, and so 
convinced the tone, that the speaker seldom had 
heart to go on, and felt his own enthusiasm sud- 
denly grow cold, his own faith waver. There had 
grown round this uncompanionable man among 
the class who chiefly made up his clientéle a repu- 
tation for acquaintance with all kinds of agricul- 
tural affairs—machinery, drainage, steam-works, 
crops, ground, stock—on all these subjects Mr. 
Pomeroy was an authority. At Islington they fol- 
lowed him round and waited for his few words, 
and those who came to his office had good value 
for their money. He had an amazing capacity 
for business, and wasted little money in keeping 
clerks. Two boys, who received five shillings 
each, and took turns to do the outside work, 
were enough for him. All the rest he managed 
himself. 


At this time his hair, which was short and” 


curly, had grown quite white. It was acrisp, de- 
ficient kind of hair, which stood up in a thick 
crop, springing straight from his forehead. His 
eyes were bright and keen, but perhaps a little 
too close together. His features were strongly 
marked ; his mouth firm, and his smooth-shaven 
chin square and long. It was not a face to fall 
in love with, and it was a face to inspire that 
kind of respect which attaches to strong natures. 
Beggars, who are great observers and acute phys- 
iognomists, felt that it would be useless asking 
such a face as that for charity; people who go 
round to offices for benevolent or religious socie- 
ties came down stairs from his at once, and with- 
out pressing their claims, when they heard his 
“No!” in a deep and decided note; and children 
who ask the time, women who ask the way, 
crossing-sweepers who ply the broom, were all 
alike struck silent by the cold sternness of that 
face. Possibly there might be some tender spot 
somewhere in the heart of “‘ Large Deductions,” 
but no one yet had ever found it out. 

Certainly neither Lettice nor Will Langton. 

It was, as the girl told John Pomeroy, seven 
years since she had been brought to Great St. Si- 
mon Apostle. A dreadful thing happened to the 
children. They lived in a certain market town in 
Essex, not far from the village of Moulsey Priors, 
the old house of the Burdacombs. Their father 
was the manager of the country branch of a 


great bank; their house was the upper part of 
the bank. One day the father went out after the 
closing of the bank,as was his custom, but on 
this day he did not return. The mother sat up 
all night waiting in alarm for the husband who 
was to come home no more. And in the morn- 
ing they found him lying in a ditch by the way- 
side—dead. He had killed himself. mo 
er, weak and ill herself at the time, died broken- 
hearted a week later. For there was more than 
suicide to face—there was disgrace. But this 
the orphans were partly spared, for Mr. Pomeroy 
came down from town and took them both away 
with him. Lettice he kept in his City house ; the 
boy he sent to school. 

“ Understand,” he said to Lettice, then a child 
of twelve, “that I am not to be disturbed. There 
is to be no talking and idle chatter. Amuse 
yourself as best you can. You shall have mas- 
ters to teach you things, but do not talk to me or 
expect me to amuse you.” 

So the girl began the seven long silent years 
spent with this man, who never spoke to her ex- 
cept on matters of business. 

For two years she and her brother went to 
spend a month at a certain farm-house at Moul- 
sey Priors, where her aunt lived; but the aunt 
died, and then there was nowhere to go to. 
When she was sixteen, Mr. Pomeroy asked her if 
she wished to have any more teaching. She did 
not, she said, although that was hardly true, be- 
cause she would have liked the lessons to con- 
tinue for the sake of the masters’ talk. Sothen 
there was nobody at all to speak to. Will, too, 
was sent for two years’ training in Germany, 
where he was to qualify himself for a foreign 
correspondence clerkship. Fancy the loneliness 
of the girl if you can. Try to understand the 
wild yearning that at times would come over her 
for somebody to come ; for something to talk to; 
for some one to caress ; for something to happen. 
No one, only an austere maid and an unsympa- 
thizing cook, with, by way of an external friend, 
the old woman who dusted the pews and swept 
the floor of the Dutch church, No nun in any 
cloister could be more lonely, for nuns talk and 
work with each other; no prisoner in a cell could 
have been more lonely, for the prisoners have the 
chaplain to talk to. Long ago she would have 
sickened and died, like a flower shut out from 
sun and air, but for one thing which saved her. 
When she was eighteen, which was about the end 
of the year 1874, her brother Will came home 
from Germany, his education finished, and was 
permitted to spend every Sunday evening—Mr. 
Pomeroy locked himself up in his office during 
the whole of Sunday—with her. Thenceforth the 
Sunday evenings were hours sacred to affection 
and talk. She thought beforehand what she 
would talk about, so as to get the most talk 
sible out of the few hours during which her broth- 
er was with her. She studied what to say and 
how to say it, so as to please him; she put on 
her best things to please him; more than that, 
she gave him three-fourths of her money to please 
him. She clothed him with all the virtues that a 
boy can possess. He was the handsomest and 
the noblest of young men ; he was the best and 
most single-hearted of brothers. Who does not 
know the length to which a fond woman’s heart 
may carry her? Who has not experienced in his 
own life something of that sweet deception ? 
We look in the glass and we see what we are. 
A woman looks at us, and who can tell what she 


sees ? 

For Will Langton, too young to be altogether 
bad, was in a bad way. He was inclined for the 
things which young City clerks do well to avoid. 
He was idle, and fond of pleasure. He was ex- 
travagant. He was weak of will, and easily in- 
fluenced. 

It was on an evening toward the middle of Oc- 
tober that the quiet dullness of Lettice Langton’s 
silent life was disturbed—the first time for four 
She playing old music in that 

reamy, spiritless way which was u 
her, daily eating out the hope sod tape bi he 
very cor were faint now—those 

reams of a possible and glorious ee ee 
there were moments when } trembled, thinki 
of the dull dark days before, and the dull 
days behind. . 

It was a cold, rainy ; a fire was burn- 
ing in the grate, by which sat Mr. Pomeroy in his 
habitual silence. He held a book in his hand, 
but he was not reading, and his eyes were fixed 
upon the red coals. He sat thus, night after 
night—not brooding, because he was never moody 
or angry, as is the way with men who brood over 
past misfortunes and wax wroth over by in- 
juries. It was his habit. It was also his habit 
to take no notice, not the slightest notice, of the 
girl who sat with him. They had dined in si- 

ence ; in silence Mr. Pomeroy took his cup of tea 
from the girl’s hand. The servants were below, 
and the house was silent; the court was silent ; 
there was no footfall below, no voices in the 
house, no token of any life but the rustling of the 
girl’s dress, and the distant rumble which was 
like the beating of the waves upon the shore, so 
far off as to produce no sense of noise, but rather 
a feeling that it was a part of the universal calm 
and quiet. 

Then the clock struck eight—a dozen clocks 
are striking together—Big Ben in the distance, St. 
Paul’s nearer, and all the City churches chiming 
in—some a little late, so that it was five minutes 
past eight when every one was finished. The regu- 
lar striking of the hours was also a part and parcel 
of the general stillness. When Robinson Crusoe 
felt the silence and solitude of his island most, the 
waves were rolling along the shore and the wind 
was clashing the boughs together, but these things 
only struck his ears without his hearing them. 

that quick and loud footstep echoed 
in the court, followed by a ringing at th 
both started. 

_ “ Whois that, Lettice ?” asked Mr. Pomeroy. No 
single evening visitor had ever come to the place 
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during the four-and-twenty years of his ten- 
ancy. 

The maid brought up a letter. 

“The gentleman is waiting down below, Sir. 
I said that you saw no one in the evening, but he 
says he wants you very particular.” 

Humph Give me the letter.” He broke 
the seal and looked at the signafure. 

“It is from old Eli Ramsden; the Quaker, of 
Moulsey Priors. What has he got to say to me?” 


“ Dear Frrenp Jonn Pomeroy,—The bearer of 
this note, John Ashton, has to confer with thee 
on practical questions. It is for thy great good 
that thee should see him at once, see him often, 
and learn to know him. This in truth, from thy 
friend RamspeEn.” 


“For my great good? Seehim often? What 
does Ramsden mean? Jane, show the young 
man up stairs into the office. No, here; an 
light us a fire. My great good! Ah, large de- 
duetions—large deductions! As if any thing 
could happen to me now for my great good !” 

Certainly a good deal might happen to the pale 
girl before him, who raised her quiet eyes in lan- 
guid curiosity to see the stranger. Doubtless 
some uninteresting City person—one of those 
who rushed about all day with eager faces. 

No; a young man who, whatever he was, could 
not be set down even at first sight as an uninter- 
esting City man. A young man of quite a dif- 
ferent style. A tall and brawny young fellow, 
with clear-cut features and steady eyes; and as 
he stood in the door, hat in hand, Lettice felt for 
a moment as if she had seen him before some- 
where—perhaps in a dream. 

John Pomeroy the younger—it was he—saw 
before him a pale and very beautiful girl rising 
from a piano-forte, and at the fireside an elderly 
man, with hard, stern face, and white hair stand- 
ing up all over his head in short sturdy curls. 
The room was plainly furnished, having the girl’s 
piano, a case of books, and a single easy-chair, in 
addition to the customary simple furniture of a 
sitting-room. 

The young man felt a singular emotion. Be- 
fore him was his own father, whose very exist- 
ence he had never suspected until a few weeks 
before. His father! There was but little to be 
made out of surmises, but he felt, at first sight, 
that his was a father capable of astonishing 
things in the way of hardness, That was imme- 
diately apparent. 

“You are Mr. John Ashton ?” asked the elder 
man, referring to his letter. 

‘ “T am—I am John Ashton,” he replied, with a 
curious hesitation, as if he was not certain wheth- 
er he might not be somebody else. 

And again Lettice had the feeling of having 
seen him before. The very voice was familiar. It 
was deep and clear, like the voice of her guardian. 

“My old friend”’—here Mr. Pomeroy looked 
steadily at his visitor—‘“ my old friend Eli Rams- 
den tells me that you wish to see me. How can. 
I serve you? or, as we are men of business, and 
I like to call things by their proper names, how 
can we serve each other?’ 

“Let us call things by their proper names. 
You can serve me by teaching me.” 

“T am not a private tutor.” 

“And yet you can serve me by teaching me. 
You are, Mr. Ramsden tells me, better acquainted 
than any living man with agricultural work of all 
kinds in England.” 

“Eli Ramsden is a man of truth,” said Mr. 
Pomeroy. “I should not have said that of: my- 
self. But since he says it, you may accept it.” 

“T do accept it. I am an Arcadian, Sir; not 
by birth, because I was born in England, but I 
have passed twenty-four years out of twenty-five 
and two months in the country, and I claim to 
call myself an Arcadian born.” 

“You seem proud of it.” 

“T am proud of it, Sir. We are going to be a 
great country some day.” 

“Ah! Large deductions,” murmured the elder. 

“ Well, we will talk about that another time. 
I am over here to learn all that can be known, all 
that can be taught me, to aid me on my farm.” 

“You have a farm? Of your own?” 

“It is my mother’s. I am her only son, and I 
am therefore, in a sense, the owner.” 

“And you have brought over money? We do 
nothing here for love.” 

“T am in command of three thousand pounds, 
most of which I am to lay out to advantage in 
implements and stock, but part I may spend upon 
myself.” 

“To throw away in what you call amusements.” 

“No, Sir. To throw away in education—in 
such things as one can not get in the backwoods. 
‘That is my business in England. And Mr. Rams- 
den says you can help me.” 

“Ay. Iam agent for more than one kind of 
business. Suppose I can help you ?” 

“Then we will make an arrangement. This 
is my proposition: I will come here three nights 
a week; you shall answer my questions—there 
will be plenty of them—and you will tell me what 
you know. There is plenty of knowledge in your 
brain, if I can get it out. Think this over, and 
make a proposal as to terms. Just as well be 
talking to me as sitting over a fire.” 

Mr. Pomeroy was taken altogether aback. Here 
was a young man, whom he had never seen before, 
actually proposing to intrude himself for three 
nights in every week into his private rooms; to 
rob him of his twenty-five years’ evening silence; 
to pump him for information; to bore him with 
questions. The impudence of the thing startled 
him. He looked up and met his visitor’s eyes 
gazing full in his, and he started, as if in sudden 
pain. 

“You say,” he replied, slowly, “that your name 
is John Ashton—John Ashton. I never knew 
any one of that name; and yet your eyes seem 
familiar to me. I knew a—a person with the 
same eyes once; quite the same eyes. I thought 
that person was in every way to be trusted. But 


there—the same dull old story—the usual large 
deductions. Never trust to appearances, boy. 
Never believe in your neighbor. Fight for your 
own hand. Praise nobody. Trust nobody. Ask 
no trust of any body. There, you have learned 
more wisdom from me in two minutes than you 
have learned all your life.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir,” the younger replied, “that is 
a sort of wisdom which every man must have for 
himself, This young lady would not believe it 
as yet, at any rate, r am sure of that—any more 
than I believe it.” : 

Lettice, who had been sitting on the music- 
stool listening, started. 

“No,” she said; “I can not believe that there 
are no good people in the world. I have met 
with one, at least.” 

She looked at her guardian. 

“Tush! nonsense, girl. What do you know?” 

“Will you take me, Mr. Pomeroy ?” urged the 
young man. “ You sffall call me your pupil, your 
apprentice, any thing you please; only take me. 
Let me come here three nights a week for a 
month or two. ‘ You will find me an apt pupil 
and a ready learner; only you must let me come 
as a friend and an equal, else I am afraid-my 
habits will surprise you.” 

““Why do you want to come so much ?” 

“Why? For fifty reasons.” 

Mr. Pomeroy considered a few moments. Then he 
looked up and said, in a low voice, as if he had been 
fighting a battle with himself and been defeated : 

“You may come. Begin to-morrow. Now, 

-night.” 

“Thank you, Sir, I will come. But I am com- 
ing as a friend, and so, please introduce me to 
that young lady.” 

“This young lady is my ward, Miss Lettice 
Langton.” 

The young man called John Ashton held out 
his hand. It was a very pretty, delicate little 
hand that was put forth to meet his grasp. 

“T hope we shall be very good friends, Miss 

gton. I have no friends, yet, in London.” 

“ Nor have I,” she murmured. 

Then he was gone. They listened, as he sprang 
down the steps four at a time; they heard him 
shut the door after him; they heard his footsteps 
in the court and down the narrow passage of Car- 
mel Friars. Then every thing was quiet again. 

Lettice Langton looked at her guardian. He 
was staring straight before him, as if he had seen 
a ghost. 

“T am a fool, Lettice,” he said, in a tone quite 
unlike himself—“ I am a fool to admit that boy 
to the house. What does Eli Ramsden mean by 
sending mea mad Arcadian? All because his eyes 
made me think of some oneelse. Eyes, and mouth, 
and voice—gestures, too, all reminded me. Strange 
tricks memory plays. Good-night, Lettice.” 

In his hotel, close by, the young fellow sat 


_writing a letter to his mother. 


“T have seen him,” he wrote—“I have seen 
him, thanks to Mr. Ramsden’s letter. He is gray- 
haired, but looks strong and vigorous. His man- 
ner is very cold, and he says that there is no one 
in the world to be trusted—of course I don’t be- 
lieve that. He said, too, that my eyes reminded 
him of ‘a person’—that is what he said—‘a per- 
son.’ I acted entirely on Mr. Ramsden’s advice. 
He is a stiff old Quaker, but he read all the let- 
ters, and when he had read them, he said, dryly: 
‘Thy mother is a woman whom we may pity, 
friend John. I will think what thou must do.’ 
And the next day he told me what I should do. 
Mr. Pomeroy—I am afraid to say my father, lest 
I should one day blurt it all out by accident—is 
the cleverest man in all England about agricul- 


tural things. The farmers go to him, and he. 


buys instruments, gives advice, or sells advice, 
and act forhim. There is no one, says Eli 

den, like him; and if he were a different man, he 
would make himself better known and acquire 
an immense reputation. But he lives locked up, 
and has no friends. No one, said Eli Ramsden, 
has ever seen him in his private room, where he 
lives alone. So I was the first. I went in quite 
boldly, as if I expected to be received with open 
arms ; and after a bit he gave way. He does not 
live alone, because there is a young lady with him, 
a Miss LetticeSomething. Mother, I think I have 
lost my heart! I told you I would let you know 
whenever I did. Oh, such a pretty girl! such a 
quiet, good-looking girl! She did not speak till 
I spoke to her. But I made him introduce me, 
and I am to go as a friend. Asa friend! If 
only he knew! 

“My dear mother, I am sure I shall bring 
things round. I am quite sure I shall. Do not 
ask me how or why, because I do not know; but 
I feel that my father, hard and stern as he looks, 
will give way sooner or later, when he knows who 
and what I am, and has learned how jealous, sus- 
picious, and hasty he has been. It is the memory 
of his own injustice that shuts him up away from 
the world; he knows that he has destroyed his 
own happiness, and takes a pleasure in fancying 
that others have done it for him. To-morrow I 
go to begin my course of lessons. Well, he will 
be useful to the farm; that’s a fact. I told him 
I had three thousand pounds. I did not tell him 
that some of it belongs to his brother-in-law, 
Stephen Burdacomb, to be spent for him, and the 
rest to himself, because it belongs to his wife. 
My poor father! it is absurd to pretend that I 
feel drawn toward him by invisible chains of nat- 
ural affection. That is novel talk; but I want to 
know him. I want to find out what there was in 
this man that made you love him, and what are 
his better sualities. And I want to learn myself, 
by studying him. They say that sons inherit 
from their mothers. Still, I should like to find 
out if I have got any thing at all from him. 

“London is a splendid place, when you get 
used to the crowd. To-day I went to—” Here 
followed a page of description, which we omit, 
because most of our readers have seen the Tow- 
er, St. Paul’s, the Monument, and the Docks. 


“And, my dear mother, I can’t get that girl’s 
face out of my mind. Do you really believe in 
love at first sight? And perhaps she belongs to 
some other fellow. Happy other fellow !”’ 


Mr. Pomeroy, left alone, tried in vain to recover 
the usual tenor of his thoughts. Some chord had 
been struck which awakened recollections of the 


past. 

“What is it ?” he asked himself. “The lad’s 
eyes, his mouth, his gestures, all remind me of 
her. Rubbish! I am put out, and nervous. She 
is dead—dead, long ago—long ago—dead and 
forgotten.” 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE IDLE APPRENTICE. 


THe most edifying of all Hogarth’s celebrated 
series used to be, in my young days, a certain 
contrasted pair of pictures. In one was repre- 
sented the industrious apprentice in church, look- 
ing almost too pious, and singing out of the same 
hymn-book with a pretty girl. Love, religion, 
duty, the approbation of others, a proper sense of 
female beauty, and the applause of a good con- 
science, are all depicted in that fortunate young 
man’s face. I could never, for my own part, di- 
vest myself of the feeling that had it not been for 
the pretty, demure maiden who holds one-half of 
the Brady and Tate, that young man might have 
followed the example of the other young man, 
who, as every body knows, is depicted in the 
companion picture as at the same moment play- 
ing heads and tails on a tombstone. He is all- 
unconscious of the beadle, who is stealing on him 
from behind, cane in hand; and he is most un- 
fortunately ignorant of the fact that his position 
is favorable for the administration of the most 
awful crack that he is ever likely to receive in all 
his life. These two apprentices are for the mo- 
ment represented by young John Pomeroy, the 
industrious, and Will Langton, the idle. The 
former, spending his evenings in practical con- 
versation, learning all that his tutor could teach, 
always in the society of the pretty maiden; the 
latter, unlucky Will, idling away the golden hours 
in billiard-rooms and music-halls. And on Sun- 
days, while the idle apprentice spends the fore- 
noon smoking tobacco, only pulling himself to- 
gether to visit his sister in the evening, the 
industrious young man might have been seen at 
the Dutch church in Carmel Friars, singing off 
the same hymn-book with the sweetest girl in all 
London. How excellent and how manifold are 
the rewards held out to those who do their duty! 
To be sure, John understood no word of Dutch; 
but he was in a church; before him stood the 
preacher, doubtless saying words good to hear; 
around him, within this narrow wainscoted fold, 
sat the honest Hollanders, listening devoutly ; and 
beside him, her face touched with the glow of a 
dim autumnal ray shining through the windows, 
was Lettice Langton. It was new and strange 
for both of them. John’s opportunities for flirt- 
ing were few in the Arcadian backwoods; such 
maidens as he met were—well—good and true 
girls as any the sun shines upon; but not like 
Lettice, not so sweet, not so delicate, not so dainty, 
not so altogether desirable and lovely. I fear 
that while the voice of the preacher rang among 
the rafters, and echoed from the walls of the 
great empty church, that industrious apprentice, 
like his predecessor, was thinking more of the 
face beside him than the Gospel that was being 
preached. When church was over, John walked 
with Lettice once or twice up and down the court, 
and left her to go home to her early and solitary 
dinner. } 

The evening lessons began. The young man 
took advantage of the permission to come as a 
friend in its fullest extent. He made as if he 
were an old friend; he pretended to be a confi- 
dential friend; he told Mr. Pomeroy the whole 
of his private affairs—except one thing, bien en- 
tendu—he asked his advice, as well as sought for 
information. So that, on the very first evening, 
Mr. Pomeroy found himself intrusted with the 
management, so to speak, of estates in Arcadia, 
belonging to a lady whom he had never heard of. 
Not only that, but he was managing them for 
nothing. Most men approached Mr. Pomeroy 
with that diffidence which belongs to a reputation 
for ability, wealth, and eccentricity. The stran- 
ger met him with neither diffidence nor timidity ; 
he was, as is the custom in that free country, one 
man with another. Mr. Pomeroy, strange to say, 
liked it. What he liked more was the dash and 
pluck of the young fellow and his eminently 
practical mind. Perhaps what he liked as well 
was the change in his habits. He was roused 
out of himself. He actually began to talk to Let- 
tice at breakfast and at dinner. He even seemed 
to take an interest in what she did; asked her 
more than once if she was not dull, and became, 
in a word, human. 

“ He is a practical yofing fellow,” he said one 
morning. “That is what I like him for. None 
of your dreamy lot, who go to bed at night think- 
ing that all the world are struggling who shall 
be first to help them. No, no; he means to help 
himself first—that is his line. Meantime he is 
young, and of course believes that people are not 


‘all envious of success, and chiefly anxious to 


throw stones at men going up the ladder. Gar! 
wait till he is a little older.” 

The prospect of seeing John speedily become 
as great a misanthrope as himself put Mr. Pome- 
roy in good humor. 

“TI wish he would come every night,” he said. 
“ We are poor company with each other, Lettice. 
Why don’t you talk to me sometimes ?” 

“ You do not like being disturbed.” 

“Tut, tut. Every man likes conversation. I 
do not like prattle. Now, Ashton talks well. 
Why don’t you pay him a little more attention ? 
Then he would come oftener perhaps.” 

“I, Sir?” Lettice opened her eyes. 

“ He would like it, Iam sure, if you gave him a | 


little encouragement. Now look here,” the con- 
spirator nodded his head and looked crafty. “ Of. 
fer to play to him to-night—you play very well.” 

So that evening—the third—Lettice, timidly 
glancing at her guardian, asked John Ashton if 
he would like her to play a little. 

“The very thing I was longing for,” he said, 
springing to his feet and throwing open the piano. 
“The very thing; but I did not dare ask it.” 

That was the case with him. He dared any 
thing with Mr. Pomeroy, but with the girl he was 
afraid. It is a healthy instinct which prompts a 
young man’s knees to tremble and his voice to 
sink before the girl he loves. Knees strengthen 
as one gets older, and the divinity of women falls 
from the ripened and saddened eye of experience. 

Lettice played for an hour. She played with 
expression and with skill. Alone all day, music 
was her principal solace, and her piano the friend 
to whom she confided all her thoughts. She 
played, and the young man sat beside her ani 
listened. 

“At home,” he murmured in her ear—“ at 
home we have choral societies and madrigal clubs 
—I belong to one—but theres no one among us 
who can play like you.” 

She blushed with pleasure. It was the first 
time any one had ever praised her. Good heav- 
ens! if people only knew the power of praise, 
and how it wins the love of men and women! 
Praise every body, you who want popularity; but 
praise, if you mean what you say, not as thoug)) 
you are sneering or envying, else people will hate 
you. Let every poet be a Milton, every worhan 
a goddess, every artist a Raphael, every actor a 
Garrick, every novelist a Dickens, every newspa- 
per writer a Macaulay; then you will be greatly 
loved, and backbiters will have to operate on oth- 
er people’s. backs—the backs of those who criti- 
cise and blame. 

“Shall I sing for you?” asked the young man. 
“Or perhaps you will sing to me.” 

“No,” she replied. “Ihave no voice. What 
will you sing?” 

He looked about among her music and found 
a song which he knew. It was a simple Scoteh 
song, and he sang very well, and had a good bass 

voice. 
“Ah!” said Mr. Pomeroy, “I used to sing once 
myself.” 

Lettice heard this with amazement. Mr. Pome- 
roy sing! 

“ Why did you give it up?” John asked, bluntly. 


“‘ Because there came a time when I gave up a 


great many things in which I had formerly taken 
pleasure; because I learned to know the world. 
Was taught it in a single lesson. Most men learn 
it in a series of lessons.” 

At ten the music ceased, and Lettice left them 
alone. 

“TI always have a glass of brandy and water 
with my pipe. Will you join me?” asked Mr. 
Pomeroy, in a burst of generosity, because hospi- 
tality was one of his disused virtues. We most 
of us have several disused virtues lying by, rusty 
for want of practice. Some day, when I have 
time, I mean to get all mine out, furbish and rub 
them up emart and clean, and go about brand- 
ishing them. Think of every body’s astonish- 
ment! 

“ Thank you,” said John. “I never touch spir- 
its or drink of any kind. And I do not smoke.” 

Mr. Pomeroy belonged to that old-fashioned 
school of thinkers who hold that wine, and es- 
pecially port, should be consumed after dinner ; 
beer, and especially bitter beer, with luncheon ; 
and spirits, especially brandy, were to be taken 
before going to bed, with two pipes. He clung 
to these habits, and it seemed flippant that so 
young a man should refuse to conform with them. 

“ Not drink any.thing—a teetotaler? And not 
smoke? Why do you affect these singularities ?” 

“Well, Sir, they are-not singularities at all. 
At least I do not mean them as such. They are 
the customs of the country.” 

“Do you mean that no one in Arcadia drinks 
any thing ?” 

“Not quite. Orly that a large proportion 
among us, even in the towns, are temperance 
men, and that in my part of the country very few 
drink at all.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Pomeroy. “ Large deduc- 
tions, no doubt—large deductions.” 

It was on the Saturday after the first of those 
evenings that John took Lettice for her drive. 

On the Sunday morning, when she came down 
the Friars at eleven o’clock, he was waiting_for 
her in the porch of the church. 

He saw that she had put on her new jacket 
and bonnet. She was not surprised to see him. 
“T thought you would be here,” she said, simply. 
“You can come to church with me; we are just 
in time.” 

After church he asked her to go for a walk 
with him, but she refased, on the ground of early 
dinner, and he was fain to let her go. After the 
door of Number Five shut upon her, how flat, 
stale, and dull the whole place seemed! And 
what a dismal place London became—London on 
Sundays! 

As yet, he knew, there could be no question of 
love. She was not a girl who thought of love- 
making; she had, he was sure, no suspicion of 
love, no expression of the slightest flirtation ; ig- 
norant of every thing, of the world, of the ways 
of men, of society, of her own sex, she accepted 
the suit and service of John Ashton as an unex- 
pected delight, a thing to be taken with gratitude, 
but which had one great drawback, because he 
would soon go away and leave her alone again in 
a desolation which would be aggravated by the 
memory of past joys. Already, in a single week, 
she had learned to look forward with eagerness 
to his visit; already she was trying to think what 
she would play that he would like; already she 
was remembering and treasuring up his words; 
already her brother had the. second place in her 
thoughts. 


(tO BE CONTINUED.) 
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